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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— f———— 

Y far the most interesting foreign news of the week is the 
announcement by Commander Peary, which was tele- 
graphed to New York on Monday, that he had reached the North 
Pole. “Stars and Stripes nailed North Pole,” ran the message. 
The news derived an extraordinary piquancy, of course, from 
the strange coincidence that it followed so closely on the 
reported discovery of the North Pole by Dr. Cook. Dr. Cook 
professes to have reached the Pole on April 2Ist, 1908, and 
Commander Peary on April 6th, 1909. Meanwhile Dr. Cook 
has not dispelled the scepticism with which his claim has 
been received in many parts of the world, although several 
Danish men of science who examined him have expressed 
themselves quite satisfied with his good faith, the gold medal 
of the Danish Geographical Society has been awarded to 
him, the Danish Court have publicly attended his lecture, 
and he has been given an honorary degree by the University. 
In his lecture Dr. Cook added nothing to the rather rhetorical 
assertions he made in his original despatch to the New York 
Herald, The Danish men of science were, in fact, impressed by 
his personality and his readiness in answering their questions, 
and not by his documentary evidence of observations and so 
forth, which they admittedly have not seen. On Wednesday 
a great sensation was caused by the arrival of a telegram from 
Commander Peary to the Associated Press, in which he 
said :—* Cook’s story should not be taken too seriously. The 
two Eskimos who accompanied him say that he went no 
distance north, and not out of sight of land.” We discuss 
elsewhere the astonishing controversy which was brought to a 

head by this telegram. 








On Thursday a summary of Commander Peary’s story was 
published in the New York Times. The sledge expedition left 
the ‘ Roosevelt’ on February 15th, 1909, and two weeks after- 
wards passed the British record. From this point onwards 
the party was checked repeatedly by open water. The Pole 
was reached on April 6th. The return journey was accom- 
plished with such speed that the party were on board the 
‘Roosevelt’ again on April 27th. It is obvious that the fact 
that such fast travelling was possible removes, or at all events 
greatly modifies, the particular objection that Dr. Cook pro- 
fesses to have marched at a speed hitherto unknown in Arctic 
exploration. Commander Peary covered in twenty days a 
distance which was covered by Dr. Cook in thirty-five days. 
Of course Dr. Cook had very few dogs; but even so, Com- 
mander Peary's narrative aids the credibility of Dr. Cook on 





that point. Whatever the result of the very regrettable 
quarrel between the two explorers—we hope that Dr. Cook 
will not delay to produce whatever proofs of his achievement 
he may have—there is no question that the North Pole has 
been reached by an American. We heartily congratulate the 
United States on such a splendid culmination to a long and 
tenacious struggle in the Arctic circle. 





On Monday the Spanish troops in Morocco fought a suc- 
cessful action to the east and south of the new camp at 
Suk El-Arba. The special correspondent of the Times says 
that two converging columns, each two thousand strong, were 
employed. The Riffs held a long front of farms, cactus 
hedges, and rocks, and were well concealed. Of the two 
Spanish columns, one marched to the south of the Suk 
El-Arba camp and tbe other to the south-east. The fire of 
the small warships from the Mar Chica lagoon supported the 
movement. The correspondent says that the co-operation 
between the columns was admirable, and that the Riffs were 
dislodged and all their farms destroyed. The women and 
children had been removed to the hills the day before. It is 
to be hoped that this second skirmishing success to the 
Spanish arms within a few days will prevent wavering tribes 
from joining the Riffs. It is evident, however, that the 
Spaniards will always have difficulty in knowing whom they 
may trust. Some of the tribesmen near Melilla have declared 
themselves “friendly,” but have none the less attacked 
convoys and camps when the opportunity offered. 





The recent minor successes of the Spaniards, however, are 
only a prelude to the long-promised general advance, which 
has not yet begun. General Marina appears to be w waiting for 
the arrival of General Sotomayor’s division, which is not 
expected at Melilla till next week. The Journal des Débats 
publishes from its correspondent at Melilla a very interesting 
forecast of General Marina’s plans. The correspondent 
thinks that Zeluan, which is only fifteen miles from Suk 
El-Arba, will be taken without difficulty. After that, General 
Marina will hold (we quote from the Morning Post) 


“all the country between Melilla and the Muluwia by a chain of 
redoubts and forts solidly joined to three strong bases of the 
triangle formed by Melilla, Cabo del Agua, and Zeluan. This 
triangle would be protected naturally on two bases, the 
Muluwia and the Mediterranean. There remains a third base 
constituted by the Gurugu and small adjacent ranges whence 
attacks and insurrections may issue incessantly. It is this third 
base which General Marina intends to purge by a coup de force 
which would annihilate for years to come any idea of a Riff 
rebellion in these regions. If this question of the Gurugu and the 
spurs which prolong it southwards is once settled, the Spaniards 
will remain undisputed masters of an area compose ‘d of a tris ingle, 
each side of which would be about twenty-five miles in length. 
This tenfold increase of the present territory of Melilla would be 
crowned by a fortress on Mount Gurugu and the campaign would 
be over. If, on the other hand, these results were not obtained, 
the campaign might be regarded as a failure, and would have to 
be resumed a few months later.” 





In a message published on Wednesday the Barcelona 
correspondent of the Times states that Sefor Ferrer, for 
whom the police had been searching since the disorders at 
Barcelona, had been arrested. Sefior Ferrer was the principal 
of the “Modern School” at Barcelona, and we believe 
that he has done enlightened work for higher education 
in Spain. The authorities, however, are convinced that he 
has been at the bottom of the Anarchist movement in Catalonia. 
It may be remembered that they tried to implicate him in the 
attempt to assassinate King Alfonso on his wedding-day. 
It appears that the watchman of a village called Alella, about 
ten miles from Barcelona, saw a well-dressed man walking 
towards the outskirts of the village and obviously trying to 
avoid observation. The watchman followed him, and with 
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the aid of two rural guards later arrested him. He was taken 
to the town hall of Alella, and did not deny that he was Sejior 
Ferrer. An Esperanto grammar and a camera were the only 
things found about him. He was conveyed to Barcelona and 
placed in the model prison. He declared that no responsi- 
bility for the recent riots in Barcelona could possibly be 
thrown upon him. He will be tried by the military 
authorities. 


Reuter’s correspondent announced in last Saturday’s papers 
that the prolonged crisis in Servian politics had come to an 
end, M. Novakovitch and M. Ribaratz having agreed to retain 
office. It will be remembered that when the tension between 
Servia and Austria-Hungary was most acute, a Coalition 
Government was formed to save the situation. M. Nova- 
kovitch, who is well known as an historical writer, and who is 
a Progressive in politics, became the Prime Minister, and 
M. Ribaratz, who is a Nationalist, or Liberal, became 
Minister of Justice. M. Ribaratz’s resignation more than a 
fortnight ago was followed quickly by that of the Prime 
Minister, the explanation being that their followers were dis- 
eatisfied with their share of the spoils. As a matter of fact, 
the Prime Minister and the Minister of Justice could not, 
with all the will in the world, do better for their protdgés 
than they actually had done, for even the Coalition Govern- 
ment has been ruled by the Old and Young Radicals who 
have for some time been the dominant influence in Servia. 
It is probably a good thing for Servia that the Coalition has 
not, after all, fallen. It managed to tide over a very difficult 
period with a certain cool-headedness, and as there are still 
some outstanding questions between Servia and Austria- 
Hungary, its obvious task is not yet accomplished. 


The Parliamentary situation has been affected during the 
past week by a change of tactics on the part of the Govern- 
ment which has greatly intensified the general feeling of 
unrest caused by the uncertainty of the Lords’ attitude 
towards the Budget. In spite of the previous assurances that 
they would adopt “short, sharp, and decisive” methods in 
furthering the passage of the Finance Bill, the Government 
have for the last few days been content to mark time. “ The 
Budget ”—we quote from the Daily Chronicle—“ is ambling 
through the House of Commons as leisurely as though it were 
June and not September. Noattempt is made by the Govern- 
ment to stop the ceaseless flow of talk from the Opposition. 
At the present rate of progress there is no reason why the 
House should not be still sitting at Christmas..... . The 
Government have it in their power to speed up the pace, 
and their refusal to exercise it mystifies many of their 
supporters.” The Parliamentary correspondent of the Chronicle 
advances no explanation of the mystery, but other quidnuncs 
are less reticent. The chief theories put forward are : (1) that 
the Government are spinning out discussion so that they may 
make certain, in the event of a Dissolution, of going to the 
country on the new register; (2) that the policy of “ marking 
time” is due to divided counsels in the Cabinet, the more 
moderate section being opposed to forcing on a Dissolution. 
A variant on this theory is that a Cabinet crisis has arisen, 
not necessarily over the Budget proposals, but on some 
question of policy, and that the House of Commons is being 
allowed to take its own time until Ministers have composed 
their differences. 





The Times, which has published two very interesting 
articles with a view to, minimising the financial difficulties 
involved in the rejection of the Budget by the Lords, 
in its “ Political Notes” on Wednesday also calls attention 
to the Government’s change of tactics, which it attributes 
to divided counsels. That the Unionist leaders fully 
realise the need of concentrating all the anti-Socialist 
forces is shown by the Times’ announcement that the 
dispute in East Marylebone is in a fair way to be com- 
posed by the withdrawal of Tariff Reform opposition to 
Lord Robert Cecil. The Standard of Thursday welcomes 
ss “on the eve of completion” a compact between the 
Tariff Reformers and Unionist Free-traders which will 
secure Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Bowles, Mr. Lambton, 
and Mr. Abel Smith against Tariff Reform opposition in 
their constituencies. On the other hand, the Morning Post 
maintains its attitude of uncompromising hostility towards 








a 
the Unionist Free-traders, condemning as a betrayal any 
effort, such as the compact already referred to, to secure 
“a united front at the cost of essential principles,” and 
declares that the Budget can be fought successfully « only 
by advocating the Tariff Reform alternative in season and 
out of season, whole-heartedly and with unwavering faith.” 


In agreeable contrast with this narrow and irreconcilable 
partisanship is the tone of the editorial paragraphs headed 
“The Peers and the People” in last Sunday’s Observer. Tho 
Peers, our contemporary argues, should act on the principle 
that there must be no revolution without a Referendum, and on 
no other. They must invoke by the only Constitutional meang 
the direct arbitrament of the people. The best experts are of 
opinion that the Unionists will win “ if only the real national 
struggle is opened in the right way and all who are opposed 
to the Budget throw their whole soul and energy into the 
fight” :— 

“But there are vital conditions. 
filled? Every possible means should be taken to divest the 
proceedings of an ordinary party character. We have the 
strongest opinion that the principle ‘No revolution without a 
referendum’ should be entrusted to Lord Rosebery’s hands 
and that he should move in person, if need be, the rejection 
of the Budget. In this there would be nothing derogatory to 
Lord Lansdowne’s position. Far from it. If the situation 
suggested came about, it could only be as a result of Lord Lans- 
downe’s patriotic and statesmanlike initiative, following the great 
precedent set by his predecessor, the late Lord Salisbury. In 1886 
and 1893 the Conservative leaders gladly entrusted their interests 
to one whose position was something like Lord Rosebery’s now, 
Lord Hartington moved the rejection of the first Home Rule Bill, 
As the Duke of Devonshire he moved the rejection of the second 
Home Rule Bill. What more powerful precedent do we need?” 
Needless to say, we welcome the admirable detachment from 
the Taper and Tadpole point of view shown in these remarks, 
If it were possible for the Lords to pass the Budget with the 
addition of a Referendum clause, it would be the most con- 
vincing answer to those who charge them with the desire to 
ride roughshod over the will of the people. 


How are they to be ful- 


The Development Bill was under discussion in the Commons 
on Monday, but Mr. Lloyd George declined to give any 
preliminary explanations, on the ground that he had already 
dealt with the Bill in his Budget statement and later in 
the special Memorandum. Lord Robert Cecil, who moved 
the rejection of the Billin a powerful speech, denounced the 
measure as part of a gigantic scheme to bribe the electorate, 
Local authorities would compete for the largest share of the 
development grant, and pressure would be brought to bear on 
Members of Parliament. Lord Robert Cecil having aliuded 
to Mr. J. E. Redmond’s recent statement at Arklow that 
he had reason to know that money would be provided 
out of the Development Fund for the drainage of Irish 
rivers and for the purchase and nationalisation of Irish 
railways, Mr. Lloyd George emphatically declared that 
no such promise had been made to anybody. Later on 
Mr. T. M. Healy, who is once more threatened with expulsion 
from the Parliamentary Party, expressed the opinion that when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer denied that any assurance 
had been given he must have misconceived the situation. 


The debate, which was continued in a thin House, was 
enlivened by a passage of arms between Lord Morpeth and 
Mr. Lloyd George, the Speaker administering a rebuke to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir F. Channing and Mr. 
Munro-Ferguson both warmly supported the development 
scheme, but admitted that the part dealing with motor traffic 
was open to criticism. In his reply Mr. Lloyd George quoted 
Continental analogies, and demurred to the association of 
corruption with democracy. He admitied, however, that the 
success of his whole plan would depend on the character of 
the Advisory Committee. Ultimately, after Mr. Bonar Law 
had condemned the objectionable and mischievous means by 
which the Government proposed to further ends of which 
all parties approved, the Closure was enforced, and the 
second reading carried by 137 votes to 17. 


The House was engagel from 3.30 on Tuesday after 
noon till 3.25 the next morning in the discussion of 
Clauses XXX. and XXXI. of the Finance Bill. Under the 
former it is proposed to set up a register of compensation 
value for all licensed premises with a view to taking the com- 
pensation value as the taxable value. The Solicitor-General 
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mored an amendment granting the same right of appeal 
against the deesion of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
in regard to the compensation value of premises as was given 
under the Act of 1904, but this was vigorously opposed by the 
Opposition as an illusory concession, Mr. Balfour pointing 
out that the Government amendment only provided for an 
appeal on the question of the capital sum. He accordingly 
moved that there should be an appeal against the amount of 
the annual compensation value determined by the regulations, 
but withdrew his amendment on receiving assurances of 
further concessions from Mr. Samuel and the Solicitor- 
Gereral. After the Government amendment had been 
carried, Mr. Balfour denounced the Goverrment’s plan of 
valuation with great vigour as a flagrant instance of “ tack- 
ing,” while Mr. Asquith defended it as a magnanimous con- 
eussion. The Closure having been moved and carried, 
Clause XXX. was then agreed to by 193 votes to 84 
Clause XX XI., which provides for a reduction of the duty on 
hotels and restaurants when the receipts from intoxicants are 
less than one-third of the total receipts, was then discussed. 
Concessions were promised to relieve “seasonal” hotels and 
bond-fide restaurants, but Mr. Asquith declined to yield 
to the demand that hotels should be treated on the same 
footing as clubs, contending that the case for extra taxation 


had been fully made out. 





On Wednesday Clause XXXII, which provides that in the 
case of “tied” houses a certain proportion of the enhanced 
duty shall be recoverable by the license-holder from the 
brewer, led to a prolonged discussion before it was agreed to. 
As indirect as well as direct obligations are specified as the 
ground for such recovery, critics of the clause had no 
difficulty in showing that it would lead both to evasion and 
oppression. Clause X XXIII, which gives relief to license- 
holders who have bought their licenses under the Act of 1904, 
followed. Here Mr. Balfour and others contended that, in 
addition to the money payments, the value of surrendered 
licenses should also be taken into account; but the Solicitor- 
General refused to give way, on the ground that it was 
impossible in such cases to reduce the “consideration ” to a 
cash value. The proposal was impracticable because it would 
necessitate the valuation of things which a valuer had never 
seen and could not see,—an indiscreet argument which 
provoked Mr. F. E. Smith’s pertinent query: “Had not the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at one time contemplated the 
valuation of unseen and ‘ ungotten’ minerals ?” 


On Thursday the remaining licensing clauses were agreed 
to, the most notable being that which deals with club License- 
duties, and, as amended by the Government, imposes a tax of 
sixpence in the pound on the purchase of alcoholic liquors. 
Mr. Balfour charged the Government with discriminating 
unfairly between clubs and public-houses, but Mr. Asquith 
maintained that there were essential differences. We may 
note that Mr. Lloyd George, in reply to questions, failed to 
solve the mystery of the abandonment of the grocers’ small- 
bottle amendment, while accepting full responsibility for an 
inadvertence which resulted in the tabling of an amendment 
in his name without his seeing it. The explanation is regarded 
as unsatisfactory in view of the impression, shared by Liberals 
as well as Unionists, that the amendment embodied a com- 
promise which a conference—suggested by Mr. Lloyd George— 
between grocers’ representatives and a Treasury official had 
arrived at. 


The presidential address at the Trade-Union Congress was 
delivered by Mr. Shackleton at the Public Hall, Ipswich, on 
Monday. After noting the growth in direct Labour repre- 
sentation in Parliament, and welcoming the representative of 
the agricultural labourers, Mr. Snackleton proceeded to 
discuss the Budget, which be described as the greatest 
financial reform of modern times.—Mr. Keir Hardie, we 
may add parenthetically, said on Wednesday that the 
Development Bill was the most revolutionary measure ever 
introduced into Parliameut.—The alteration in our methods 
of taxation had called forth the greatest enthusiasm from 
the workers of the country, who saw “great possibilities” 
in this Budget. Tho various schemes of social reform 
would make ever-iscreasing demands upon the public purse, 
and “they saw for the first time the opportunity of 





finding the money without unduly taxing the poor to 
keep the poor,”—the alternative policy of Protection being 
only an insidious method of raising taxes by increasing 
the price of the necessaries of life. He condemned the 
threat of the landlords to reduce their charitable expendi- 
ture as one which would be resented by the people of the 
country, and applauded Mr. Lloyd George's efforts to place the 
burden of the national expenditure on the shoulders of those 
who derived most benefit from it. 


Dismissing the possibility of conflict with Germany as 
unthinkable—a view which he declared to be shared by 
the workers of the two countries—Mr. Shackleton expressed 
satisfaction at the passage of the Old-Age Pensions Act, 
and emphasised the necessity of removing the “Poor Law 
relief” bar from the statute-book. The Trade Boards 
Bill embodied the methods which the Congress had 
often advocated, and they had confidence that the regula- 
tions of the Labour Exchanges Bill would be fair and 
equitable to all the interests concerned. The Government 
proposals for insurance against unemployment, again, were 
another instance of their readines to take a leaf out of 
the Trade-Union book. In conclusion, Mr. Shackleton spoke 
with enthusiasm of his experience on the Joint Committee of 
Oxford and Working Men, and of the result of the “ tutorial 
classes,” which he commended to the gencrous consideration 
of all local education authorities, Trade-Unions, Friendly 
and Co-operative Societies. 


We regret exceedingly to see that the Congress passed 
a resolution on Wednesday condemning the Territorial 
movement as “a sinister attempt to introduce compulsory 
military service.” One delegate, Mr. Millerchip, the Mayor 
of Walsall, correctly described much of the talk about 
militarism and “the psychology of the gun” as cant and 
humbug, affirming that the Territorial training improved 
the physique of the young men of the nation, and was in 
no way antagonistic to the policy of Trade-Unionism. But 
even he, with strange inconsistency, acquiesced in the resolu- 
tion, which was adopted without a division,—a curious 
comment on the psychology of Congresses and the value of 
resolutions. 


This week six wireless telegraphic stations have been 
transferred from the Marconi Company to the Post Office. 
The stations are at Liverpool, the Lizard, Crookhaven, 
Rosslare, Caister, and Niton. Tbe Post Office also takes 
over the North Foreland station, which has been jointly 
managed by the Marconi Company and Lloyd's, and it will 
probably reopen the Withernsea and Holyhead stations, 
which the company had abandoned. All these shore stations 
are intended for communication with passing ships, but under 
the arrangement made with the company the Post Office will 
be able to use the Marconi system for sending telegrams to 
islands in British waters for fourteen years. It is believed 
that wireless telegraphy will be sufficient to meet the needs of 
several islands which have been demanding cable communica- 
tion, and that a good deal of money will thus be saved. In 
order that no private monopoly may be allowed to grow up, 
the Government have granted no licenses to Marconi stations 
for more than three years, at the end of which they will be 
able to assume the service themselves if they wish. The 
present arrangement has, in the case of all the stations 
named, anticipated the expiration of the licenses, and one may 
conclude, therefore, that it is satisfactory to both sides. 


We publish elsewhere an article by M. Yves Guyot, one 
of the ablest and soundest of French students of economic 
subjects, anda former Minister of Public Works, in which 
he describes the results of the great Development Bill intro- 
duced in France by M. de Freycinet twenty years ago. We 
only make two comments. One is that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
policy of development, though it sounds modest in its present 
shape, is likely, if the principle is once adopted, to grow into 
a Freycinet scheme; the other that the net result will be a 
huge waste of the taxpayer’s hard-earned money, a great 
deal of political corruption, and the minimum of advantage 
to the nation. 





pT 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. April Ist. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 83j]—Friday week 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DISCOVERY OF TIE NORTH POLE. 


T is one of the most curious coincidences in the history 
of discovery that the world had only just been 
astounded by the statement of Dr. Cook that he had 
reached the North Pole when the announcement came 
from Commander Peary that he too had reached it. 
Whatever may be thought of the credibility of Dr. Cook’s 
singular story, no one will question the achievement of 
Commander Peary, whose Polar expeditions we have all 
watched with admiration for so many years that we 
feel that he is an old friend. We suppose that in 
the long and honourable records of Arctic exploration, 
where perseverance and patience are the cardinal virtues 
and the indispensable forms of courage, no one can 
have displayed these qualities more than this American 
officer. He has not had to wait till he arrived in 
the Polar regions to exercise them; he is a poor man 
who had, as it were, to create every expedition afresh out 
of nothing in his own country before he led it northwards. 
With each failure he has appealed to his countrymen for 
funds with what must have seemed an ever-decreasing 
cogency. Yet he held on; he accepted criticism, con- 
tinually rekindled his hopes, put up with a certain official 
chilliness, and devoted his life to his great quest. Truly 
“it’s dogged as does it.” First in forming his expeditions, 
and secondly in conducting them through years of tedium 
and hardship, he never once admitted that he was finally 
beaten, or could be finally beaten. There is greatness 
in this man, and America may well be proud of him. 
It was in 1898 that Mr. Peary started with his first fully 
equipped expedition for the Pole, but he had had many 
years of experience and deliberate preparation in Arctic 
regions before then. In this expedition he lost several 
toes from frost-bite, and he was prevented from pressing 
on by the seriousness of his illness. In 1900 he penetrated 
as far north as 83 deg. 50 min., but he was baiiled at that 
oint and was forced to return. In 1901 he started again, 
Put failed. When he returned to the United States in 
1902 he had been four years within the Arctic circle. In 
1905 he had raised enough money for an entirely new 
expedition, and started on what turned out to be the most 
successful of his adventures so far; he came within two 
hundred miles of the Pole. He returned home late in 1906, 
dissatisfied as usual, yet as usual full of hope. In the summer 
of 1908 he started once again,—this time to conquer all 
his difficulties and attain the one object of his life. The 
long period of preparation and study, and the repeated 
failures and renewals of effort, are an impressive example 
of a great task greatly conceived and greatly executed. 
Commander Peary is not a mere “ record-hunter,” of 
course; he is a careful and enthusiastic man of science, 
and every one of his voyages has been fruitful in adding to 
our knowledge of Arctic phenomena. 

It is conceivable, of course, that it will be proved that 
Dr. Cook, who professes to have reached the Pole a year 
before Commander Peary, really did so, in spite of the 
increasing discredit which his story has provoked. If his 
narrative be genuine, we can only say that he is the worst 
advocate of his own cause that we can imagine. He began 
by sending to the New York Herald a rather turgid and too 
rhetorical account of his discovery which must have 
exasperated every serious reader by its want of definite- 
The discovery of the North Pole is an historical 
event which needs no verbal emphasis. Verbal emphasis, 
indeed, is an impertinence and ineptitude. But we need 
hardly say that rhetoric and vagueness are no final argu- 
ment against Dr. Cook’s claim. It is natural to some 
minds to express themselves in that way, and we all know 
that Americans have a more buoyant and exuberant style 
than we Englishmen generally allow ourselves. Moreover, 
Dr. Cook may have elaborated this piece of fine writing 
with the particular intention of avciding all scientific 
details as inappropriate for a newspaper. We can imagine 
him furbishing up his narrative in the underground den 
where he says he lived for so many months, tricking it out 
with fine-sounding ideas and gloating over the stunning 
effect it would have on the readers of the New Yorl: 
Herald. That means, of course, that Dr. Cook is a 


ness. 


poor literary critic; but, after all, there is no reason why 
he should be a good one. 


Even Peary, whose narrative 
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no one doubts, began with exuberant messages about 
“ having the old Pole” and having “ nailed the Stars and 
Stripes to the North Pole.” All that is exeusable, and even 
likeable. Everything depends upon the scientific details 
which follow these preliminary explosions of delight, 
Here the advantage is very conspicuously on the side of 
Commander Peary, whose first printed narrative js y 
austere, consisting almost entirely of dates and figures 
while Dr. Cook has answered all requests for somethj : 
more satisfying than his breezy and nebulous assertions 
with promises of what he will do in the future, We 
cannot feel certain that he will not be able to prove hig 
story, but at all events he is trying our credulity mom 
sorely than it was ever tried by any one who turnej 
out to be an honest man. We are still in actual 
doubt whether he brought any written observations with 
him to Copenhagen. Sometimes he speaks as though he 
did, and sometimes as though he did not. In any case, 
some of his more important papers are said to be in charge 
of Mr. Harry Whitney, who will take them (apparently 
when he has finished a hunting expedition) to America, 
We cannot understand why Dr. Cook did not bring his 
papers with him. As it is, the Danish men of science who 
have put him through a kind of cross-examination have 
seen nothing of the kind. It is evident, however, that he 
came well enough through the test to impress them in a 
general way with his genuineness, and to make them think 
it right for the Danish Geographical Society to bestow its 
gold medal on him. 

The more one looks into the dispute between the Cookites 
and the Pearyites, the more bewildering it appears. The 
only parallel to it we can think of is the dispute between 

}urton and Speke as to the discovery of the sources of the 
Nile. Many experts declare that Dr. Cook, with the few 
dogs he had, could not possibly have travelled over 
the ice to the Pole at the rate of about fifteen miles a 
day. To our mind, that is not a final argument in itself. 
All Arctic expeditions have travelled “ heavy,” and it is 
not inconceivable that a man who determined to try the 
experiment of travelling “light,” and who watched his 
opportunity among the changing conditions of Arctic ice, 
might have made a successful dash to the Pole. Then 
what is the value of Dr. Cook’s “ observations,” even if he 
will consent to produce them? He appears to have hada 
sextant and a chronometer with him, but owing to the 
absence of an horizon in the neighbourhood of the Pole 
the sextant would not have fixed his position with any 
accuracy. He ought to have had a theodolite for this 
purpose, but he admits that he had not one with him. [f 
his instruments were at fault, the truth might be—and we 
should not be surprised if this were the solution of the 
whole episode—that Dr. Cook did make a long march 
towards the Pole, that he had a reasonable conviction that 
he had reached the spot, and, though he had no means of 
deciding the point with accuracy, he thought his accom- 
plishment “ good enough,” or “near enough,” for all 
practical purposes. If this be so, his claim is not in leed 
creditable to him as a man of science, and it may never 
be proved exactly where he did get to; but it would 
not be necessary to suppose that he is an out-and-out 
impostor. In spite of all his inaccuracy and perversity, 
it is not easy to believe that for the sake of a temporary 
fame he would commit himself to one of the most stupen- 
dous lies in history with the certainty of being exposed. 
Louis de Rougemont; Ireland, the literary forger ; Psal- 
manazar, the author of the fictitious history of Formosa 
(which was the standard work on the subject for many 
years) ; and others would pale their ineffectual fires before 
the supreme mendacity of Dr. Cook. One naturally turns 
to his earlier career for indications of his trustworthiness. 
His chief exploit, apart from his work in the Arctic and 
Antarctic circles, was the ascent of Mount McKinley, the 
highest peak in North America. His account of that climb, 
thrilling as it is as a narrative, certainly errs on the 
side of scientific indefiniteness. It is full of very 
moving yet very vague description. We should say 


that he set out in search of “copy,” and ae 
emphasised his experiences with a good deal © 
conscious skill. But although there may be much 


make-weight in his account, it does not follow that 
he did not reach the top. We imagine that most p “ople 
have indulgently accepted the bare fact that he did s0, 
although we understand that in the United States Survey 
his claim is not acknowledged. For the rest, Dr. Cook 
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depends for confirmation of his North Pole journey on the 
word of the two Eskimos who accompanied him. And 
here we come to the most, extraordinary cireumstance in 
all this extraordinary affair,—the fact that Commander 
Peary telagraphed that these two Eskimos say that Dr. 
Cook did not go near the North Pole. We have not 
a shadow of doubt that Commander Peary telegraphed 
that statement only because he believed it to be true. 
Yet he must have felt conscious that the information 
would have “ come better” from any one than from himself. 
For naturally he is an interested witness, and, further, 
there is a long-standing enmity between the two men 
which makes it undesirable for either of them to discount 
the value of evidence by being the first to discover and 
We reed not go further into the deplorable 


s 





apply it. ’ : 
dispute which mars the grandeur of the greatest geo- 
graphical achievement of our time. W e will only say this : 
that we believe people will be following a will-o’-the-wisp 
if they think anytlung decisive can come of searching out 
Dr. Cook’s two Eskimos, and submitting them to a sort of 
legal examination. It is not certain that they would try 
to tell the truth, even if they knew the truth—the scientific 
truth—about Dr. Cook’s journey. It is improbable that 
they understand much about it. If Dr. Cook wishes to be 
believed, he should lay his observations before competent 
men of science, and should do so without delay. 





THE DEVELOPMENT FUND DIL. 
XCEPT for an admirable speech from Lord Robert 

4 Cecil, there was little in Monday's debate on the 
Development Fund Bill to interest or enlighten the 
public. Why the Bill should be proceeded with this 
Session at all even its author did not attempt to explain. 
Only one portion of it has any direct’ connexion with the 
Budget,—namely, the portion which assigns the revenue 
from the Petrol and Motor Taxes toa Road Fund. If it 
is really necessary that these taxes in the present year, as 
well as in future years, should be assigned to such a fund, 
a clause in the Finance Bill would have effected the 
purpose, and the fund could have remained in suspense 
until the road authority was created. In any case, this 
argument only affects the second part of the Bill, which is 
totally distinct from the first part. The mystery of that 
part still remains unexplained. Of all the things which 
it proposes to do, there is not one which is not already 
partiaily provided for by other means, or could be pro- 
vided for by the ordinary method of asking the House of 
Commons for a vote in Committee of Supply. Already 
the House of Commons gives large grants, not only to the 
Agricultural Department, but also to various agricultural 
societies, and notably to the Agricultural Organisation 
Society, the Royal Agricultural Society, and the Royal 
Commission on Horse Breeding. In the same way, grants 
are already given for the making of light railways and for 
the construction and improvement of harbours. Possibly 
some legislative changes may be necessary to enable these 
matters to be dealt with more efficiently, but if a real case 
—or even a flimsy case—could be made out, there is no 
doubt that the House of Commons would readily consent to 
such changes. The present majority has never shown any 
reluctance in spending money on any purpose. “The same 
consideration applies even to the boundless range of 
subjects dealt with in the phrase “any other purpose 
calculated to promote the economic development of the 
United Kingdom.” If Mr. Lloyd George really sees any 
way of promoting the economic development of the 
United Kingdom by means of a State grant, he has merely 
to ask a compliant majority to vote him themoney. Why, 
then, it may be asked, is this Bill introduced at all? The 
answer, as far as we can analyse the mysterious workings 
of the Governmental mind, is that originally, as stated in 
the Budget speech, the Old Sinking Fund was to be set 
aside for these schemes of development. The execution of 
that idea would, of course, have required a separate Bill, 
and Mr. Lloyd George, having committed himself to the 
idea, felt bound to go on with it, even though he has had 
to abandon his original intention of raiding the Old Sinking 
Fund. 

We have laid stress on this Parliamentary aspect of the 
question because we attach the very greatest importance 
to the preservation of old Parliamentary forms, wisely 
devised by our ancestors to protect the taxpayer from the 
depredatiqns of the Executive Government. Under existing 
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conditions it is true that debates in Committee of Supply 
do not effect very much ; it is also true that many millions 
of money are voted every year without any opportunity of 
debate at all; but the form still remains, and might at any 
moment acquire once again a valuable substance. 

What Mr. Lloyd George proposes to do is to set 
aside these old forms altogether, and to hand over large 
sums of money to the uncontrolled expenditure of the 
Executive Government. The plea that the expenditure 
would be checked by the proposed Advisory Committee 
may be set aside at once as merely a phrase. The clauses 
of the Bill show clearly that the real authority for deter- 
mining the expenditure is the Treasury, and in the ultimate 
resort the Treasury means the Cabinet. As Lord Rebort 
Cecil very pertinently reminded the House, Cabinet 
Ministers, even when they have specially employed expert 
advisers, as in the case of the Cardiff school, set aside the 
advice if they find it politically unpalatable. The real 
meaning of the first part of the Bill is that the Cabinet is to 
be endowed wiih a large sum of money for expenditure in 
any way it chooses, without the trouble of asking for 
Parliamentary approval. How this new power is to be 
used has already been indicated. We must, of course, 
accept Mr. Lloyd George’s denial of a bargain with 
Mr. John Redmond, but it is perfectly certain that 
Mr. Redmond would not have made the speech which he 
delivered at Arklow unless he had received from somebody 
a very definite hint that a part of this new Development 
Grant was to be spent in Ireland in the manner which he 
described. The Irish Members never give something for 
nothing. They have supported the Government over the 
licensing clauses at grave political ris! 
in Ireland, and we may safely assume that there has 
been some solid consideration promised in return for 
this support. Their spokesmen during the debate on 
Monday were perfectly frank in declaring that they sup- 
ported the Bill because, like Mr. Redmond, they all expect 
to get something out of it. Mr. Timothy Healy, who at 
the moment seems to be having one of lis periodic quarrels 
with the rest of the Irish Party, was on this point at one 
with his colleagues. He wants a pier for a harbour in his 
own constituency. The Treasury have hitherto refused to 
give him the money. He is hoping that it will come more 
easily when the Development Fund has been established, 
and the Treasury are looking yound for purposes on which 
to spend it. English and Scotch Members will perhaps be, 
for a time at any rate, a little less openly cynical in their 
demands ; but we fear that the temptations placed in their 
way will not long be resisted. 

One must never forget that a Member of Parliament is 
to a large extent the creature of his constituency, and 
though he may take an honourable view of his duties to 
the whole country, his constituents regard it as his first 
duty to look after their particular interests. A Member of 
Parliament who refused to cadge for a scheme in which 
his constituents took considerable interest would have very 
little chance at the next Election. Whether this form of 
corruption will be more or less serious than the corruption 
which is certain to follow from a Protective tariff is a 
question which might be much debated, but is of little 
practical importance. The important thing is to keep 
our politics clear as far as possible of all causes of 
corruption. 

In laying stress on this risk of corruption we do not 
wish for a moment to suggest that the Government are 
deliberately putting forward this scheme with corrupt 
intent, any more than we sugyest that t! 
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he majority of 
Tariff Reformers have corrupt motives for the policy in 
which they believe. In each case enthusiasm for an end 
prevents clearness of vision as to the dangers lurking in 
the means. We are quite willing to admit that Mr. Lloyd 
George and his colleagues really believe that they can 
advance the economic development of the country by 
means of their Advisory Committees and Boards plenti- 
fully endowed with public money. It is just on this point 


} 
that we finally join issue with them. The development of 
Great Britain and the building up of the British Empire 
have not been due to State enterprise or State expenditure, 
but to private enterprise and private expenditure. Doubt- 
less much private expenditure is not directed towards 
national ends. The money spent on the vices of the rich 
and the vices of the poor is equally lost to the nation. If 
this money could be intercepted by some all-powerful 
wizard and devoted to really national purposes, we frankly 
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admit that there would be an immense gain; but does 
any sane politician believe that all the money raised by 
taxation is an interception of money which would otherwise 
be wasted? <A large part—perhaps even the larger part— 
of the public revenue consists of money that would other- 
wise be spent by the private citizen in making his home 
happier for its occupants, and providing hi8 children with a 
better occupation, or in contributing to the development of 
the industries of the country by investment. So far as 
this money is thus spent, it is, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, better spent than any Government official 
could spend it. The more, therefore, that this really 
national fund is raided, the less will be the effective 
development of the nation. Even as regards the other 
portion of private expenditure, the portion which is now 
admittedly wasted, it is by no means certain that any such 
scheme as Mr. Lloyd George proposes would produce a 
net diminution of waste. We can see the waste of 
drinking and gambling and the more reckless forms of 
motoring, but we do not yet see—though our children 
will see it—the waste which will follow when money is 
being poured out upon works of no national utility under- 
taken for political ends. 

On this point we advise our readers to take note of 
the facts brought into prominence by the useful letter 
which we publish this week from M. Yves Guyot, who 
describes how millions have been spent in France on 
canals and other works of no real utility. There is no 
reason to anticipate that we in this country shall escape 
from the evils which our neighbours have brought on 
themselves. 





MR. CHURCHILL’S METHOD. 


N R. WINSTON CHURCHILL has a most useful 
part to play, and he is admirably fitted to play it. 

A Government like Mr. Asquith’s, with such a financial 
policy as they have thought proper to adopt, are in need of 
two qualities difficult, indeed impossible, to combine in one 
and the same Minister. They have to defend their financial 
slicy on grounds which shall not alienate everybody who 
ae anything to lose. They must recommend it by oratory 
which shall appeal to everybody who has anything to gain. 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane, Sir Edward Grey discharge the 
first of these functions with great success. Again and 
again proposals which seem to be framed in direct violation 
of every principle of sound finance have been so softened in 
Ministerial speeches, or so modified in Ministerial amend- 
ments, that Liberals who began by thinking that this time 
they really would have to vote against their party at the 
General Election have come in the end to think that perhaps 
the Budget is not so very bad after all,—at all events not 
bad enough to force them to give their vote to a Tariff 
Reformer. This process has been gone through several 
times this Session, and has for the most part achieved 
the desired result,—the sense that the Government are not 
so black as they are painted. But valuable as this result 
is for the sober members of the party, it has a very 
different effect on the enthusiastic politicians who form 
the staple of the attendance at mass meetings. It is no 
use to recommend the Budget to these audiences by the 
plea that it is gradually being given a shape which will 
not be quite intolerable. They are not interested in 
demonstrations that financiers whose moderation no one 
disputes have had their proposals attacked on substantially 
the same grounds, and that measures of which we can 
now see the benefit were denounced in their day as revolu- 
tionary. What is wanted here is a speaker who will explain 
to them that these reassuring speeches are only meant 
to soothe a few timid Liberals who shudder when they 
hear the policy of their own party set out in plain 
language. They are but infants frightened at shadows, 
but they have votes, and it can do no harm to lead 
them gently up to the object which has alarmed them and 
let them see that their kindly nurse is not in the least 
afraid of it. The best methed of dcing this is to show 
that when the infants in question are out of the way 
the tempestuous oratory in which the Budget has from 
time to time been commended to the hearts and brains 
of the people is as stormy as ever; that every revolu- 
tionary principle which the Prime Minister or his more 
responsible colleagues have seemed to soften or half 
withdraw still holds unchallenged possession,—in fact, 
that there is no deception about the Budget. It is the 








same simple measure of spoliation which its enemies have 
declared, and its friends denied, that it is. There is da 

in the air. The more moderate members of the Cabinet 
have gone about their business only too successfully, 
What is wanted now is a Minister who knows nothing of 
qualifying explanations or softening restatements, but 
stands ready to make his own all the most violent speeches 
that have been delivered in praise of the Government 
Bill, and thus keep the rank-and-file of the party united, 
enthusiastic—and not too inquisitive about Ministzrja] 
intentions. 

Here is Mr. Churchill’s opportunity, and no one better 
knows how to make use of it. The theory of Cabinet 
responsibility in favour with the Government does not 
require that a Minister shall make his own retractations, 
All that is expected of him is that he shall not mind their 
being made for him. We do not in the least expect to seg 
the remarkable theory of the function of the tax-gatherer 
which Mr. Churchill evolved at Leicester last Saturday 
formally adopted by the Government. They will benefit 
by it, and they will not be so ungrateful as to repudiate it 
after it has served its purpose, unless circumstances should 
make such a course necessary. In that case, we may be 
pretty sure that some Opposition speaker will by and by 
be recommended to take “my right honourable frieud’s” 
speech as a whole, and not be content with singling out a 
particular passage. Or he will be bidden to look in that 
ever-useful region, “the context,” for a sufficient explana- 
tion of what has puzzled him. Or even, if the apologetic 
Minister finds himself very much in a corner, he will be 
invited to compare different versions of the passage in 
question, and asked, perhaps, whether he himself has 
always found reporters infallible. These are expedients 
that present no difficulties to old Parliamentary hands, 
And, after all, what does it matter whether the explanation 
is accepted or not? The political world is divided into 
two classes: those who believe in Mr. Churchill and 
those who do not. The former are quite pleased with 
what they have heard. They have taken their ideas 
of the Budget from his speech, and they are satisfied that 
it is all that he says it is and will do all that he says it 
will do. The great value of Mr. Churchill, from the point 
of view of his special audiences, is that he is never incon- 
sistent. His position in the Cabinet does not require him to 
keep two faces under his political hood. Mr. Lloyd George 
can make speeches quite as violent as those of Mr. Churchill, 
but then he has to make other speeches of an opposite type. 
He cannot always be Mr. Lloyd George; he has from 
time to time to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. He has 
his platform manner, but he must also keep a House of 
Commons manner to be used on occasion. About Mr. 
Winston Churchill, on the contrary, there is a pervading 
unity which begets entire confidence. The admiring listener 
is not alienated by any interval of hard, brutal logic, or 
any sudden pause that indicates a momentary wonder in the 
speaker wheter he is talking sense or nonsense. Whic’ de- 
scription Mr. Churchill bestows on his own eloquence we will 
not presume to say, though it is hard to avoid the suspicion 
that no one so clever as he is can have any real doubt upon 
this point. But those whom he addresses feel no doubt of 
his wisdom, and if they are satisfied, he has fulfilled the 
whole end and purpose of his Ministerial being. They 
will go away in the firm conviction that alike in design 
and in execution the Budget they have heard expounded 
is the Budget that will shortly become law. They will be un- 
deceived some day; but by that time they will be shouting 
some other ery equaliy popular and equally meaningless 
with that which fills their throats to-day; or if their 
memories should be inconveniently retentive, and the 
contrast between Mr. Churchill’s promise and Mr. 
Churchill’s performance not have quite escaped them— 
well, by that time the Election will be over, and Mr. 
Churchill perhaps provided with another constituency. 
And if the worst should happen, and the orator of Saturday 
have to reconcile before the same audience the difference 
between the Budget he promised and the Budget the 
Government ultimately gave, he can but take a lesson from 
his colleagues and throw over them, as they in the interval 
will no doubt have thrown over him. 

However this may be, to Mr. Churchill must be accorded 
the honour of giving a new meaning to the papers which 
the tax-gatherer so regularly leaves with us. That prosaic 
person will no longer content himself with the question: 
“How much have you got?” Henceforward he will be 
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animated by a nobler purpose. What he will want to know 
will be, “ How did you get it?” There is enough in this 
change to give English Radicals an unmeasurable superiority 
over the most advanced of the Frenchmen who call them- 
selves by the same name. In France it is still thought an 
argument against an Income-tax that it is inquisitorial. 
We in England shall soon have left this stage of our 
financial progress far in the rear. “ Don't tell me what 
you have got,” the tax-gatherer will say when he calls to 
explain the real significance of the new demand-note ; tell 
me rather of the contemptible expedients, of the grinding, 
squeezing, blending processes, ministering but to your own 
cain and inflicting only misery on 2! in whose neigh- 
bourhood you have lived or with whose business you 
have concerned yourself, in which your ignoble life has 
been spent.” The financial inquisitor will know nothing of 
such superseded doctrines as that a man must not be made 
to criminate himself. “Out of thine own mouth will I 
convict thee, thou wicked servant,” will in future be the 
mode of address adopted by the hitherto inoffensive official 
who till now has thought his work done when he has left 
a blue envelope at your door containing an intimation that 
he is at home on Wednesdays, or, if more convenient, 1s 
accessible through the post. Possibly these personal 
applications will not be retained under the new financial 
system, and the terrific array of interrogatories which Mr. 
Churchill enumerated only represent the several blank 
spaces that the vicious taxpayer will have to fill up with 
the humiliating particulars of the degrading means by 
which he has got together the money he misuses. If Mr. 
Churchill put any faith in the picture he draws of human 
nature, at least of human nature when it is in possession of 
any property, he would not, we feel sure, remain a moment 
longer in political life. He would have at once to found a new 
Order of preaching friars, bound by the solitary vow never 
to desist while life is left them from denouncing those 
who have gained their money by “processes which have 
done no good to any one, but only harm,”—by “ squeezing 
and bleeding” the owners of businesses which they have 
not had the capacity to found, by denying the land which 
industry requires except at an extortionate price, by 
“squatting ” on agricultural land till they have been bought 
out at fifty times its agricultural value, by sucking mining 
royalties from the toil of others instead of themselves 
drawing the metal from the bowels of the earth, by 
turning annual licenses into freeholds, and so robbing the 
State of the monopoly value. It is a terrible catalogue, 
but with the Budget passed the Government will make short 
work of these criminals. Mr. Churchill has improved upon 
Proudhon. The dictum that “ property is robbery” might 
have an inconvenient application to Ministers who happen 
to possess it. That the property of landowners, of brewers, 
of the owners of businesses bought not made, of those 
who own mines but stay above-ground themselves,—that 
the property of all these is robbery is a much more com- 
fortable doctrine, and one that has few terrors for the 
judicious investor. He has only to study the Leicester 
speech and put a black mark opposite the securities against 
which Mr. Churchill’s eloquence was hurled. 





THE AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE 
AWAKENING IN ENGLAND. 

ROM time to time during the last twenty years I 
have been asked to leave my work in Ireland and 

talk to meetings of English farmers upon agricultural 
co-operation. The interest was languid, and very rarely 
did any practical result ensue. Early this year I was 
present at meetings of farmers in Birmingham, Truro, 
Bedford and Carmarthen. They were all, judged by the 
accepted tests, successes. Not only was the question of 
agricultural co-operation earnestly discussed, but I came 
away in each case with the conviction that those present 
meant business. The experience revealed to me a move- 
ment of public opinion the significance of which is 
unmistakable. Therois going to be a revolution in British 
agriculture such as has long been in process in Ireland, 
where the best proof of its vitality is that it has survived 
the bitterest political opposition. There is happily no 
English question of such paramount importance as to 
render the ceasideratian of a more prosperous agriculture 
unpatriotic. Therefore the English movement may 
develope rapidly, especially if public opinion realises what 
it means for the country and the people,—why and how it 





should be promoted. On these issues I propose to offer a 
few observations. 

All over the world we find the phenomenon of the rural 
exodus. It started in England, where, more than in any 
other country, it was accompanied by a concentration of 
all the best thought upon the problems of manufacture 
and commerce, to the neglect of the problems of agricul- 
ture. Throughout the national life the town thus became 
the centre of interest, as it has always been the chief 
source of progress. Legislation and administration favour 
the town worker. The press, the pulpit and the library 
exercise most of their influence upon the urban half of 
the population. In the urbanised national consciousness 
the factory was the real basis of England’s commercial 
supremacy. The towns, which formerly depended for their 
food on the surrounding fields, now buy it with their 
manufactured commodities from the inhabited globe. The 
town workers, who have good reason to claim that it is 
through their industry that Britannia rules the waves, 
have come to feel that they are as much beholden to the 
farmers of the Southern and Western Hemispheres as to 
the sleepy folk who remain upon the land at home. 

When all this is said some questions may be asked. 
Why did the countryman, when neglected by the pre- 
dominant townsman, do nothing to help himself? When 
those engaged in every other occupation recognised that it was 
necessary to combine together to advance their particular 
interest and to protect it against the encroachments of 
other interests why did the British farmers make them- 
selves the sole exception to this universal law of modern 
business and refuse to listen to those who called upon 
them to combine ? Why did they ignore the patent fact 
that their Continental rivals in the British markets had 
adopted certain methods of combination which were 
obviously the secret of their success? Why was it that 
the Irish farmers had begun to reorganise their industry 
upon co-operative lines for ten years before it dawned 
upon the English farmers that what was sauce for the 
Irish goose was sauce for the English gander ? 

It is hard to answer these questions convincingly and 
yet inoffensively. I respect the character of the English 
farmer and hesitate to attribute his failure to move with 
the times either to stupidity or to lack of enterprise. I 
would say rather that he suffered from the defects of his 
qualities. In days when individuals counted more than 
organisations, it was the yeoman class that laid the 
foundations of Britain’s world-wide commerce. The manly 
independence, the splendid isolation, which the British 
farmer still proudly boasts, had up to a certain point in 
national evolution served him well and profited his country. 
Then it must be remembered that the farmer's calling 
lends itself to individualism. Men who live apart, who 
have to exercise an independent judgment and who work 
long hours out of doors have little inclination to go 
much beyond their family circle in hours of relaxation. 
Nor is it altogether obvious why habits centuries old must 
be radically changed. The altered conditions of the 
modern market, demanding that food shall be consigned 
to the great centres of consumption regularly and in bulk 
of uniform quality, necessitated organisation on the part 
of the producer. Before producers can combine for the 
market and in the market they must learn to combine at 
home, otherwise the profits of agriculture will be absorbed 
by middlemen. 

Even when this is admitted—and I do not think the 
general position I have stated is in dispute—the starting 
of agricultural co-operation in England is no easy matter. 
On the Continent this necessary reform grew out of 
foreign competition, a factor I often hear agriculturists 
talk about as if it were a visitation of Providence upon the 
British farmer alone. Rapid and cheap transportation, 
combined with methods for preserving produce in fresh 
condition over the longest routes, enabled the farmers of 
newly settled tracts of virgin land in the uttermost parts 
of the earth to compete upon more than even terms with 
European farmers in supplying the growing cities of the 
industrial age. In most Continental countries the farmers 
thus threatened not only weathered the storm, but found 
themselves, when they had reorganised their business, 
more prosperous than they were before. The secret was a 
public education so well related to the lives of the people 
that it had developed in them economic efficiency and made 
them adaptable to economic change. Thus they were able 
to elaborate a system of combination to replace the isolated 
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methods of production, distribution and finance which 
were adequate to the requirements of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

This task demanded a highly developed intelligence in 
the agricultural community. Before an agricultural 
co-operative society can succeed, its members must realise 
that its constitution, rules and procedure have been 80 
carefully devised as to harmonise the interests of all 
concerned. ‘To this end we in Ireland found it necessary 
to establish a propagandist body, known as the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society (more familiarly the 
1.4.0.8.) This body has, during the last decade and a 
half, produced a profound effect upon the economic thought 
and business methods of our farmers. And yet the function 
of this society consists simply of inducing groups of 
farmers to do what they would have done spontaneously, 
without any advice or instruction, if they had had the 
right kind of education. 

In England the Agricultural Organisation Society (with 
its headquarters at Dacre House, Dacre Street, West- 
minster) was formed seven years later in 1901. The 
constitution of the A.O.S. was modelled on that of the 
1.A.0.8., which it regards as its parent. Its secretary, 
Mr. J. Nugent Harris, is an Irishman who has made a 
study of the work of the I.A.0.S. Scotland has since 
joined in, and has her 8.A.0.S. The Scottish movement is 
still in the slow initial stage. Until about eighteen months 
ago the operations of the A.O.S. were almost restricted to 
the simplest form of co-operation,—the purchase of 
fertilisers, feeding-stuffs, seeds, implements and other 
agricultural requirements. It had not the advantage of 
being able to apply the co-operative principle to the 
establishment of creameries as was done in Ireland, owing 
to the fact that the sale of fresh whole milk is more 
profitable than the manufacture of butter anywhere within 
reach of large cities. It has, however, had a great deal of 
success in organising distribution of fresh milk. Since 
the awakening of public opinion to the urgent necessity of 
combination in the farmer's business the A.O.S. has been 
called upon to organise co-operative societies to deal with 
every branch of farming. 

The passing of the Small Holdings and Allotments Act 
in 1907 was probably the chief cause of this awakening. 
The Act gave local authorities power to let land to associa- 
tions for the purpose of promoting the creation of small 
holdings and allotments. At the same time, County 
Councils and the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
were both given powers to promote agricultural co-opera- 
tion. Quite recently the Board has made a grant to the 
A.O.8. to aid it in its work in connexion with small 
holdings. No less than a hundred and six small holdings 
societies have been formed under the auspices of the 
A.O.S. This is an extremely important fact. The big 
farmer may paddle his own canoe—if such an inappro- 
priate metaphor may be pardoned. The small farmer, 
without combination, is in these days an economic 
absurdity, unless, of course, he is either a market 
gardener or only partly depends upon farming for his 
livelihood. Nevertheless, I am not at all sure that 
a community of small holders, thoroughly organised for 
agricultural production, distribution and finance, does not 
offer the best chance of making the utmost out of the 
resources of the soil. If this judgment be sound, two 
consequences of public importance follow. The small 
holdings policy depends for its success upon the adoption 
of agricultural co-operation. The British taxpayer will 
depend for the security of his investment of some 
£200,000,000 in Irish land upon the progress of that 
system in John Bull’s other island. 

Apart from the difficulties indicated above, the agri- 
cultural co-operative movement is handicapped by the fact 
that the social life of the country has badly broken down. 
This must be brightened and made’more attractive before 
@ prosperous rural community can be established. The 
agricultural co-operative society is the best possible 
agency for this purpose. When men learn to come 
together for mutual advantage in the business of their 
lives, and do so under the conditions laid down by the 
organisers of agricultural co-operation, it is always found 
that they go further and apply their business organisation 
to the higher object of social and intellectual advancement. 
I may add that organisation for business purposes is 
the secret of effective influence both upon legislation 
and administration. I hear farmers talk of electing 











agricultural members to represent their interests in Parlig. 
ment, where, I admit, they are little understood. Even if 
they could get them elected, which I do not believe, their 
representatives would have no real influence in the legisla. 
ture unless they spoke for an organised interest. This 
lesson I learned during eight years in Parliament. 


Such, briefly, are my reasons for believing in, and to 
the best of my power assisting, the agricultural co-opera- 
tive movement in Ireland. I further keep in touch with 
those who are engaged in the same work in England 
Scotland and Wales because I realise that in “many 
matters the home suppliers of agricultural produce in the 
British markets must make common cause in order to 
compete on even terms with their foreign rivals. This 
co-operation between the three movements must continue 
as long as we have a common legislature, a common fiscal 
system and a common market. But here I am only con- 
cerned with the agricultural co-operative awakening in 
England. I advise any who read what I have written, 
even if they be townsmen, as most of them probably will 
be, to keep an eye on the movement and give their support 
to the A.O.S. I hope, too, that society will be remembered 
when Mr. Lloyd George’s Development Fund is created, 
and when “the teaching of agricultural co-operation ” is 
(as promised in his Budget speech) included in the purposes 
for which the fund is to be available. 

Horace PLunkert. 








THE SERMONS OF THOMAS ADAMS. 


R. JOHN BROWN has just published a delivhtful 
little book of selections from the writings of Thomas 
Adams, according to Southey “the Shakespeare of Puritan 
theologians ” (“The Sermons of Thomas Adams,” Cambridge 
University Press, ls. 6d. net). Very little is known of Adams 
personally; nothing, indeed, save that he was a country 
parson in the reign of James I. who published sermons, and 
was the “inward friend” of some of the foremost men of his 
day,—of William, Earl of Pembroke, and of Sir Thomas 
Egerton. Whether or no we agree with Southey (to the mind 
of the present writer, no man whose didacticism constantly 
interferes with bis sympathy could be called Shakespearean), 
Thomas Adams’s sermons show him to have been a man of 
genius, and at the same time a man of extraordinarily robust 
mind; and Dr. Brown has done a service to the public in 
bringing him once more before their notice. His disposition was 
English in a pre-eminent degree. He accepted the Reformed 
theology, and preached it as the best possible vehicle for the 
expression of a very real devotion and the only sanction for 
a common-sense morality. In secular matters he accepted 
the status quo as inevitable, if not divinely ordained. He 
hated rebellion, as he hated oppression. “The common 
people, like a dead sea,” he said, “ would be quiet enough” if 
no man stirred them, “if these blustering winds did not put 
them in tumult.” The oppressor, however, finds no mercy. 
Such a one shall “run full butt against the gates of hell and 
break his neck, and he that at the bars of temporal judgments 
cried out for nothing but justice, justice, and had it, shail now 
ery louder for mercy, mercy, and go without it.” He made 
dogma always the handmaid of morality. He could forgive 
a dissolute man, but not a hypocrite; a spendthrift, but 
not a miser. He could see some good in a man of 
opposite opinions, but none in one of uncertain mind. He 
regarded abstract speculation as sheer waste of force, the 
deliberate springing of a leak in the seaworthy ship of 
conviction. 

The great attraction of his sermons lies in their power 
to express the Englishman’s normal way of thinking in 
the best English of the best period, and to draw satiric 
portraits of immortal types. Take first of all the picture 
of the man who suffers from “the spiritual staggers,”"— 
a cruel name, we all feel to-day, for a very sad complaint. 
All the same, the contempt expressed by Adams is still the 
sentiment of the majority :—*“ Opinion is his sail: he resolves 
not to resolve. He knows not what he doth hold. He opens 
his mind to receive motions, as one upens his palm to take a 
handful of water—he hath very much, if he could hold it. He 
is sure to die, but not what religion to die in; he demurs like 
a posed lawyer, as if delay could remove some impediments. 
He is drunk when he riseth, and reels in a morning fasting. 
He knows not whether he should say his Pater noster in Latin 
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or English, and so leaves it and his prayers unsaid.” Such a 
man can find no place of rest in a period of transition, whether 
he live in the time of Elizabeth or Edward VII. “ To-day he 
goes to the quay to be shipped for Rome, but before the tide 
come, his tide is turned.” Even his published utterance pins 
him to no conclusion. “The child of his own brains within a 
week he is ready to judge a bastard.” Many a man born in 
England of English parents has, in Adams’s eyes, no right 
to the name, but is a “semi-atheistical cosmopolite.” “He 
receives many judgments, retains none, embracing so many 
faiths that he is little better than an infidel. Thus his 
breast is full of secret combats, contradictions, affirmations, 
negatives; and, whiles he refuseth to join with others, he is 
divided in himself.” Our preacher regards the Bible, in 
theory, as an absolute authority, but when the New Testament 
puzzles him he has not much hesitation in setting it aside. A 
stick, he tells us, is a better protection than the Gospel against 
a dog who is going to bite. 

Persecution revolts Adams. At the same time, be has an 
instinctive dread of “singularity.” It is easy to think too 
much, he is convinced. Because a man is thoughtful he 
is not to regard every province of thought as his own:— 
“There is a generation of men that are too laborious : curious 
statesmen in foreign commonwealths, busy bishops in others’ 
dioceses, scalding their lips in their neighbour's pottage. 
This is an ambitious age of meddlers; there are almost as 
many minds as men, sects as cities, gospels as gossips: as if 
they laboured tho reducing of the old chaos and first informity 
of things again.” 

But if Adams has a poor opinion of the men whose con- 
victions are dissolved by much thinking, he has still less of 
those whose action is hampered by want of courage :—‘ He 
conceives what is good to be done, but fancies difficulties and 
dangers, like to knots in a bulrush, or rubs in a smooth way. 
He would bowl well at the mark of integrity, if he durst 
venture it. He hath no journey to go, but either there are 
bugs, or he imagines them. Had he a pardon for his brother 
(being in danger of death,) and a hare should cross him in 
the way, he would no further, though his brother hanged for 
it. He owes God some good-will, but he dares not show it. 
When a poor plaintiff calls him for a witness, he dares not 
reveal the truth, lest he offend the great adversary.” Worse 
than all, “he calls his trembling by the name of conscience.” 
With one terrible sentence our author finishes his condemna- 
tion. “His religion is primarily his prince's, subordinately 
his landlord’s.” 

While, however, the preacher reprehends those who fear 
the great, he has a good deal of belief in race and no quarrel 
with money. “ For us, beloved,” he says, “ we teach you not to 
cast away the bag, but covetousness.” The rich, he assures his 
audience, have no monopoly of any fault, not even of pride. 
“Not seldom a russet coat shrouds as high a heart as a silken 
garment.” Money made by oppression must, he is certain, 
bring a curse, and a few doles cannot cover the sin. “ Perhaps 
you think to make amends for all, for you will increase the 
stipend of the vicar.” God is not deceived because the 
oppressor bestows “a little whiting” upon a church, or “a 
wainscot seat for his own worship,” nor even by his founding 
“a little almshouse” to “give twelve pence a-piece a-week to 
six poor people.” “Riches be God’s blessings, (not only in 
themselves, so they are always good, but to us,) when they 
are gotten honestly, disposed justly, lost patiently. As much 
happily might be said, secondly, for honour, wherein I will 
briefly consider how and when it is of God.” 

In this “second” matter Adams is peculiarly frank. He 
says what a very great number of persons still think, but 
what no one dare say in the pulpit to-day. “That is then 
only true honour where dignity and desert, blood and virtue 
meet together; the greatness whereof is from blood, the 
goodness from virtue. Among fools dignity is enough without 
desert; among wise men desert without dignity. If they 
must be separated, desert is infinitely better. Greatness 
without virtue is commended by others’ tongues, condemned 
in thy own heart. Virtue, though without promotion, is 
more comforted in thy own content than disheartened by 
ee contempt. It isa happy composition when they are 
united.” 

In all this little book there is not a suggestion of unction. 
A‘ams loathes the hypocrite who has “ plenty of divinity,” 
but “no humanity ” to offer to the suffering. For enpscience 








and kindness and patriotism he pleads with all his might. 
Perhaps the most eloquent passage in all his eloquent sermons 
describes how “the habit of sin takes away the sense of sin.” 
He supposes that in the beginning Conscience says to a man, 
“ Master, look to thyself.” “ But he stops her mouth with a 
violent hand. Yet she would fain speak to him, like the 
importunate widow, to do her justice. He cannot well be rid 
of her, therefore he sets her a day of hearing, and when it is 
come faileth her. She cries yet louder for audience; and 
when all his corrupt and bribed affections cannot charm her 
silence, he drowns her complaints at a tavern, or laughs her 
out of countenance at a theatre. But if the pulse beats not, 
the body is most dangerously sick; if the conscience prick 
not, there is a dying soul.” 

To illustrate his kindness, let any one who is interested 
in his writings read his exhortation to the masters of 
apprentices. Not only does he warn the cruel in terms that 
must, one hopes, have made a few of these child-persecutors 
tremble, but he counsels the well-meaning but injudicious 
to avoid “harsh language, uncomfortable checks, and the 
discouragement of continual snibs.” As to his patriotism, 
there is a sermon preached before a company of soldiers 
(Dr. Brown does not quote it) in which the case for “a nation 
in arms” is put as surely it has never been put since. 

What a fine character!—if one may judge of a man by 
his sermons—convinced, law-abiding, conservative, kindly, 
and conrageous: a true Englishman! His religion was of a 
very sincere and very common type. He rested assured that 
Christ died to save his soul and God lived to preserve his 
country, that every man knew right from wrong, and if he 
did not the Scriptures were at hand to explain the difference. 
As to that higher teaching, those words which were spoken 
on the Mount of Olives and seemed likely to turn the world 
upside down, perhaps the man with the “staggers” knew as 
much about that as he did. Like most of us, he put it aside 
reverentially as something redounding to the eternal glory 
of its Author, not to be brought down to the common level 
of a necessarily faulty practice. 





THE BOY SCOUTS. 


7 O one who has marked parties of Boy Scouts in various 
1 parts of the country on holiday afternoons, much 
less, we should think, any one who was present at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday to see the first annual “rally” of the 
Scouts, can doubt that a new movement is prospering very 
rapidly among us. Some day the Scouts may be of 
immediate service to the country in a crisis; but even if their 
talents are never turned to actual military purposes, the 
handiness, discipline, observation, and chivalry cultivated by the 
corps will be a most valuable possession which will tell in many 
indirect ways. Nearly two years ago we wrote of the Boy 
Scouts and wished the organisation success. General Baden- 
Powell had then been lecturing in different parts of England 
in support of it, and had just published the first of a series of 
small books in which he told every boy how he may become a 
Scout and what he will be expected to do. General Baden- 
Powell has invented for English boys a spare-time occupation 
which is something between an adventure and a military 
discipline. “ Peace-Scouting” appeals to that in the heart 
of all children which makes them say “ Let’s pretend,” and 
to that in the heart of boys which makes them love to read 
Fenimore Cooper and to play at being Red Indians. It was a 
brilliant inspiration of General Baden-Powell to seize upon that 
undeveloped land of youthful fancy and make use of it. 

The problem was exactly how to do this without causing 
boys to think that they were being hocussed in some way,— 
being caught unawares, having powder administered to 
them in jam, or piety in the form of good-fellow ship, or being 
taught a holiday task in the form of a game. If any such 
ideas as those had got abroad the movement would have 
failed. It had to be unconventional and romantic, and yet not 
affected or silly. It had, in fact, deliberately to run the risk 
that some boys of light and leading would vote it “rot” with the 
fine contempt of the boy in “ Vice-Versi” when he sums up 
the children’s party as consisting of “boshy games and a 
conjurer.” The success of the Boy Scout organisation proves 
that General Baden-Powell understood boyhood accurately,— 
more accurately, we confess, than we supposed at the time 


Some persons may think the costume of the boys (the 
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Colonial style of felt hat, the handkerchief round the throat, 
and the abbreviated knickerbockers) “affected” because un- 
euited to our country and our climate. We disagree. One need 
not swallow all “Sartor Resartus ” to acknowledge the influence 

f clothes upon the man. This uniform has evidently the 
right influence upon boys. It is delightfully free and easy, 
and the feel of it means independence and comfort. What 
might be a too painful peculiarity if one boy appeared alone 
in the uniform is a source of pride, and also of proselytism, 
when enough boys move about together to fortify one another, 
and when they are welcomed and recognised for what they are 
all over the country. We never had any doubts about the 
uniform ; but we had some about the exotic character of what 
may be called the rites and ceremonies of the corps. Let us 
give an example. In his instructions General Baden-Powell 
says that when the boys have been formed in patrols and 
troops and have learned their secret signs, the time has come 
for them to enjoy a war-dance :— 

“The boys then form into a wide circle, into the middle of 

which one steps forward and carries out a war-dance, representing 
how he tracked and fought with one of his enemies. He goes 
through the whole fight in dumb show, until he finally kills his 
foe, the scouts meantime still singing the Ingonyama chorus, and 
dancing on their own ground. So soon as he finishes the fight, 
the leader starts the ‘Be Prepared’ chorus, which they repeat 
three times in honour of the scout who has just danced. Then 
they recommence the Ingonyama chorus, and another scout steps 
into the ring, and describes in dumb show how he stalked and 
killed a wild buffalo. While he does the creeping up and stalking 
the animal, the scouts all crouch and sing their chorus very softly, 
and as he gets more into the fight with the beast, they similarly 
spring up and dance and shout the chorus loudly. When he has 
slain the beast, the leader again gives the ‘Be Prepared’ chorus 
in his honour, which is repeated three times, the scouts banging 
their staffs on the ground at the same time as they stamp ‘Bom! 
bom!’ At the end of the third repetition, ‘Bom! bom!’ is 
repeated the second time. The circle then close together, turn to 
their left again, grasping shoulders with the left hand, and move 
off, singing the Ingonyama chorus, or, if it is not desired to move 
away, they break up after the final ‘Bom! bom!’” 
We thought when we first read this that the British boy would 
be much too self-conscious to stand up ina ring and do this 
piece of acting with enough ¢lan to be impressive, for surely 
a half-hearted, lack-lustre performance would be simply 
ridiculous. We do not know now whether this scene is 
popular among Boy Scouts, and we should like to be informed, 
“Psychologically,” as the cant phrase is, it is a rather 
interesting point. Other devices recommended by General 
Baden-Powell need less assurance, such as the “ Ingonyama 
chorus.” The leader of the chorus cries “Een gonyima 
gonyima!” which means “ He is a lion!” and the chorus 
answers: “Invooboo, Yah bébé! Yah bd! Invooboo,” which 
means “ Yes! he is better than that; he is a hippopotamus! ” 
One knows from American College yells that the sense matters 
little, and probably troubles nobody; the essential thing is a 
collection of syllables which can be easily framed and shouted. 
From that point of view we should think the “Ingonyama 
chorus” answers very well. We perceive the need for all 
such devices to be rather extravagant—it is a kind of organised 
insanity in externals that attracts boys—but we ourselves 
thought that indigenous sentiments and ideas might be used 
instead of very remote and savage ones. It seems, however, 
that our doubts under all these heads were unnecessary. If 
General Baden-Powell had made any serious mistake in his 
estimate of boyish fancy, the movement could not possibly 
have had such a notorious success as it has won. 

The games of observation played by the Scouts are all 
Gelightful. Like Kim, when he practised the art of taking 
a quick encompassing view by trying to remember the various 
precious stones which had been set before him for a moment 
on a tray, the Scouts are always on the alert to take in all 
they see, and have necessarily a new interest in the most 
familiar scenes. No practised Scout could walk in the town 
without noticing, say, the number of horses as compared with 
motors, the contents of shops, the size of buildings, and so 
forth, or walk in the country without observing the position 
and amount of the water-supplies, the character of the 
timber, and the state of the crops. The official tests for 
Scouts are of exactly the right kind to ensure handiness, 
quickness, and accuracy. Thus — 

“To pass the second-class test a boy must tie four of the 
following knots in less than thirty seconds for each knot: bowline, 
fis nan’s bend, reef knot, clove hitch, and sheet bend; he must 
a spoor for a quarter of a mile in not more than fifteen 
minutes, or describe satisfactorily the contents of one shop window 












out of four observed for one minute each; and Lio ‘saat dete 
scout’s pace for one mile in not more than thirteen minutes, know 
the scouts’ laws and signs, and know the right way to fiy the 
Union Jack, To become a first-class scout a boy, in addition to 
this test, must indicate the points of the compass from where he 
stands, make a journey alone of not less than fifteen miles from 
point to point, describe the proper means of saving life in varioug 
accidents, be able to read and write, have at least sixpence in the 
Savings Bank, prove that he brought a recruit and taught him to 
tie the six principal knots, and lay and light a fire, using not more. 
than two matches, and cook a quarter of a pound of flour and two 
potatoes without using cooking utensils.” 

At the Crystal Palace “rally” there were no fewer than 
eleven thousand Scouts, and among them was a troop of Girl 
Scouts. During a sham fight by some Territorials and the 
Legion of Frontiersmen the Scouts showed what they could 
do as non-combatants by taking orders from one body of 
defenders to another, helping the wounded, and rescuing 
women and children from a burning building. General 
Baden-Powell, addressing them before the march past, told 
them that all men are either workers or shirkers; Scouts had 
real work to do, because all their services were intended for 
others ; they must carry out the special Scout duty “ of doing 
a good turn every day to some one.” The King, with his 
usual discrimination, has recognised that the Boy Scout 
organisation is not a negligible toy, but may do a vast 
amount of good, not merely in strengthening the discipline 
of boys, but in showing them that thought for others, which 
inciudes concern for one’s country, is the beginning of all 
self-respect. The time which has passed since we first wrote 
on this subject has proved that the idea of the Boy Scouts has 
struck a new vein, and, so far as we can see, a very rich one, 
We welcome the organisation heartily. But it may be said: 
“ Will not every new organisation which consumes a certain 
amount of effort distract attention and enthusiasm from the 
supreme benefit of compulsory military training? If so, how 
can you consistently encourage these minor successes, which 
really stand in the way of your chief object?” The answer 
is twofold. First, we do not believe that any kind of unofficial 
or quasi-military training lessens the desire to render a more 
regular service to the country. On the contrary, we believe 
that it increases it. The greater the number of Territorials, 
and Boy Scouts (who, after all, belong to a very different 
category), and members of the Boys’ Brigade and the Church 
Lads’ Brigade, the greater will be the number of those who 
support the principle of compulsory training. Secondly, 
even if this were not true, we accept the common-sense 
doctrine of taking what we can get. Here in the Boy Scouts 
is a movement which manifests its vitality all over the country. 
We hear that there are already over a quarter of a million 
boys enrolled. The physical and moral advantages are very 
great. We shall not willingly postpone these advantages to 
another object the achievement of which may or may not be 
thereby inappreciably delayed. 





NETTING THE LAKE AT KNELLER HALL. 
PEOPLE who are well up in Army affairs wou'd recogniss 
in Kneller Hall the headquarters of the Royal Military 
College of Music, but they might not know in addition that 
in the grounds belonging to the Hall and the War Depart- 
ment there is a large pond or lake. Originally, no doubt, the 
lake was purely ornamental park water; but it was decided 
lately to clear out the bottom, with a view possibly to con- 
verting the water into a trout fishery, and in consequence the 
Thames Angling Preservation Society were invited, or per- 
mitted, to net the lake so as to take out the coarse fish. The day 
selected for the netting was August 3lst, and the result was 
a very interesting morning spent in rather unfamiliar sur- 
roundings. The grounds of Kneller Hall are shaded by noble 
elms, and in the fields beyond the lake scores of swallows and 
martins swept and darted low over the grass, busy among a new 
hatch of fly; there was a pair of swallows in and out of the 
lake boathouse all the morning, feeding a late brood. But 
the unaccustomed addition to the process of netting was the 
music. The pupils’ various practices began the morning, and 
the finale was a number of concerted pieces played in the 
August sunlight by the full orchestra,—the oddest accompani- 
ment to the slow and splashy proceeding of watching netsmen 
and boatmen wading waist-high in muddy water. 
To one who arrived early in the morning, indeed, before the 
actual work of netting began, the music lent to the stretch of 
water a curious enchantment. There was the long, narrow 
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Take, dark in patches under the elms «ad alders ; on it swam 
sand geese and wild duck, and above it fantail pigeons 
backwards and forwards to a dovecot on an island. 
bank and near it there stood, or strolled about, 
perhaps & hundred young men and boys; they belonged 
to many different regiments, there were two or three 
negroes among them, and they were all in khaki. Each 
of them had an instrument; there was every kind of 
instrument that is to be found in a military band; and all 
the young men and boys were playing their own tunes. 
It was not yet time for the regular practice, and they were 
apparently trying over difficult passages, or repeating 
favourite airs; no one took any notice of anybody else, but 
they all played with the utmost abandon and good humour; 
it was a marvel of flutes, piccolos, trombones, bassoons. How 
should the Kneller Hall fish hear, unmoved, such music every 
morning? The clock struck nine, the instructors arrived, 
and the concert fell. It was time to turn to the netting. On 
the bank a Thames fisherman in high boots and a blue jersey 
was unwinding ropes, and laying a stretch of netting, some 
sixty-odd yards in length, in folds on the floor of a punt. It 
was a punt which an hour or two later had taken in six inches 
of water or so, and he who propelled it, tilting it skilfully to 
an angle, baled it out with a garden shovel. The netting 
spread on the punt was to be taken to the lower end of the 
lake, where a large elm had fallen at right angles to the bank 
into the water, shutting off a deep, shadowed bay. “A nice 
harbour for carp,” the Thames fisherman thought, and told 
inquirers that the lake was expected to hold roach, tench, and 
perch, but that the carp would be the best; the carp might run, 
perhaps, up to eight or nine pounds. There were said to be 
jack, but of this he was doubtful. The first thing to do, 
meanwhile, was to lay the net completely round the tree, and 
this the official netsman in charge of the operation proceeded 
todo. He sometimes rowed in a small dinghy, and sometimes 
waded, and he wore for his very wet job a pair of waders 
reaching high above his waist and a dark waterproof coat; he 
smoked ceaselessly and had a shrewd way with few words. 
The net, with one end of the rope pegged to the bank, was 
gradually wrapped round the tree; the lead sinkers laid the 
lower line along the bottom, and when the upper line of corks 
had been curved round the inner side of the tree, the remain- 
ing length of net was dragged round the bay formed by the 
fallen trunk, and then the whole was drawn clear across the 
lake and fastened as a stop-net; no fish could pass into the 
inner bay. The preliminaries were now over; the rea] netting 
was to begin. 
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The difficulty with the upper part of the lake was that in 
the middle there were two islands, each connected with the 
bank by a bridge, and between the islands was a large space 
of water; it was necessary to take the net across this space, 
and also down the passages between the islands and the shore. 
By placing short stop-nets across the passages under the 
bridges the net was gradually brought in a large are over the 
broad bays at the head of the lake and between the two 
islands, but not without accidents. Before the net was put 
into the water there had been a careful search over the lake 
for snags, broken boughs, and other obstructions, but the 
leaded lower line of the net revealed much that the first search 
had failed to find. Here the bobbing line of corks would 
suddenly drag back, caught in a sunken branch; the pull on 
the line would turn the branch over, waving a grim wooden 
arm which lifted the corks and netting clear from the water ; 
there would be a call to ease the pull, and the netsman would 
wade or be rowed to the spot, to disentangle the sodden wood 
and throw it ashore. Once there was a heavy weight which 
sank the line of corks as the pull of the rope tightened from 
the bank; the netsman stooped and lifted an iron can half- 
full of black mud. Glass bottles were fished up, one of them 
aflask oddly shaped ; it should have held curious liquor. But 
the worst came when the difficult part of the netting between 
the islands was nearly finished. The corks sank, and tke 
netsman called for the pull on the rope to be eased, Lut it was 
not eased in time. The net had caught on a heavy, sharp 
sag, and when it was at last lifted there was a gaping rent; 
the net had ripped from top to bottom, and there was an 
opening four feeb wide for fish to break back through. Had 
many broken back? The netsman thought not. The rent 
had been torn, luckily, close in shore, and the fish would be 
secking the middle; the bigger fish, in any case, would 





long ago have been scared and fleeing in front of the line. A 
few small fish might have got back, be thought, and as he 
stooped he picked out of one of the meshes a gudgeon. “It's 
very near a specimen gudgeon, though,” he observed, and 
tossed it to a small boy on the bank. He, for his part, would 
plainly have liked to keep it, and a six-inch gudgeon is a 
desirable fish ; he threw it back only after thought. 

The netting stopped for perhaps half-an-hour while the 
rent was mended; then at last the line of corks was drawn 
clear across the lake, and the net was gradually brought 
closer and closer to the stop-net at the far end. The wild 
duck, which had decided to waddle ashore and sun themselves 
in the field while their favourite bays were being netted, rose 
in a body and flew back to splash joyously in their home 
waters ; but the swans, considerably puzzled, found themselves 
in the narrowing circle of corks, and swam up and down, 
uncertain what to do. A large fish, perhaps a bream, jumped 
clean out of the water near one of them; the bird, offended, 
swam hurriedly away. The circle lessened steadily; suddenly 
there was a cry from the bank. A dozen hands were pointing 
at the water. “A ten-pound carp!” somebody called out, 
“Oughtn’t I to know a ten-pound carp when I see one?”— 
“You did, Bill,” another answered vaguely. As the two lines 
of corks drew nearer, the cries became more frequent. The 
band-music had ceased; the band had joined the spectators ; 
some of the spectators were near joining the fish. In the 
dark water there were sudden gleams; a broad golden flank 
heaved and vanished; tub-like fish, aldermanic fish with 
yellow bellies, rolled and dived. The swans suffered 
paroxysms. Wherever they turned the corks came at them, 
and they could not abide the corks; suddenly there was a 
shout of dismay. The net had been pulled too taut for the 
weight it had to drag; the corks sank under in the middi » 
the swans dashed out over the sunken corks, and with 
the swans—what fisherman would not shudder relating 
it?—there wallowed back into safe, deep water outside 
“He's gone!”"—it was a 
The netsman 


the net a very fish of fishes. 
ery to rend hearts. But there were others. 
splashed down at one of them, scooping him out of what was 
now half water, half mud. He bore him aloft, perhaps a six- 
pound carp. More than one other followed the escaped fish, 
somehow, into deep water; but there were altogether five really 
large carp, possibly between four and eight pounds, which the 
netsman caught with his hands and held, as others hold 
babies, for admirers to applaud. As for lesser fish, they were 
little accounted of beside these monsters. There were a few 
gudgeon, but most were roach; hundreds and hundreds of 
small roach, none, probably, over a quarter of a pound, but 
valuable enough for restocking Thames reaches. They were 
taken out with landing-nets, washed carefully by the netful 
in clean water, and placed in the large borse-drawn carrier 
waiting by the bank. In one carrier the roach, refreshed as 
often as possible with clean water by the way, would be driven 
to the riverside two miles distant; the carp, nobler than those 
small commoners, had a carrier to themselves. Five great 
carp now swim in the Thames that swam once by Kneller 
Hall; but by Kneller Hall, too, great carp still swim. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE FREYCINET PROGRAMME. 


(To rar Eprror or Tue “Spectator.” } 
My Dear CoLLEaGvueE,— You ask for some details concerning 
the Freycinet programme of 1879, which I very willingly 
send you. It was divided into two separate parts: (1) the 
railroads; (2) waterways and shipping ports. 
(1) Railroads. 

In France the law of June 11th, 1842, established the first 
railroad system; in 1851 only five thousand kilométres had 
been laid down. In 1859, after the 1857 crisis, the State set 
aside a fixed sum for the old line, and as regards the new line 
a sufficiently large revenue was guaranteed to the companies 
to insure the payment of interest and the paying off of cost 
of first establishment ; this guarantee extends to 1914. The 
sums paid by the State were to be of the nature, not of 
subsidies, but of loans bearing 4 per cent. interest. The 
companies, desirous of paying off their debt to the State, 
would not add to their systems any lines which were liable 
only to yield very slight remuneration. The Government 
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gave concessions to several new companics, which, with one 
exception, received no guarantee, but obtained important 
subsidies. In 1875 the conceded or decreed surface of railroad 
had attained to 34,300 kilométres, 23,009 of which were granted 
to the six large companies and 4,400 to companies represent- 
ing local interests. The railways then working covered 
21,700 kilométres, in spite of the loss of 738 kilométres given 
to Germany in 1871. In 1875 the small lines were in a very 
bad condition. The Chamber of Deputies of 1877 refused to 
allow the Orleans Company to incorporate the Charente lines 
unless the said company should agree to grant the State 
permanent right to modify the tariff. The company could 
not agree to such an alienation of its property, and the State 
was thus obliged to buy up 2,690 kilométres of railroads, 
representing both general and local interests, which, in 
accordance with the law of May 18th, 1878, became the State 
railway system. This transaction cost some £20,000,000. 

At the same time that M. de Freycinet, then Minister of 
Public Works, was accomplishing this disastrous measure 
he formulated his great Public Works programme, destined 
to attract public opinion. A first project, drawn up by the 
Council of Roads and Bridges, dealt with the classing of 
about 4,500 kilométres of railroads, estimated on an average 
at about £10,900 per kilométre. This was not enough to give 
satisfaction to all the Deputies, who each wanted a railroad 
for his arrondissement. M. de Freycinet did not oppose 
them. He telegraphed to the engineers for new railway plans. 
The law of July 17th, 1879, contained a programme for 
8,800 kilométres. The greater number of these lines would 
prove extremely costly, as they were to be built through 
very hilly regions. As, however, it was essential not to 
frighten the public by quoting too large a figure, the 
estimated cost per kilométre was reduced to £8,000, whereas, 
in good faith, the price should have been higher than that 
quoted in the first project. Adding to this the cost of work 
still remaining to be done for railroads previously conceded, 
or declared to be of public necessity, the probable expendi- 
ture amounted to three and a half milliards of francs 
(£140,000,000). 

In 1880, 1831, 1882, the money expended on railroads, 
chiefly by the State, amounted respectively to £11,000,000, 
£13,000,000, and £15,000,000, without counting the purchase 
of rolling-stock and complementary works on the railroads 
already opened. The length of the roads opened up each 
year exceeded 1,000 kilométres.* 

At the same time the State purchased 1,800 kilométres of 
local lines to embody them in the general system. Briefly, 
then, in 1882 the State had assumed charge of 16,000 kilométres 
of railroads extending over all the surface of France. 

The Ministers who had to apply the Freycinet programme 
saw only one solution,—the conclusion of new contracts with 
the companies which would agree to incorporate in their 
system all those lines. However, two Deputies of ill-starred 
fame, MM. Wilson and Baihaut, undertook a campaign in 
favour of the purchase of the Orleans Company to pave the 
way for general purchase of all companies. 

In 1883 it became evident that the work which had been 
estimated at £140,000,000 would cost £260,000,000 (six milliards 
and a half in francs); of this amount £40,000,000 only was 
due by the railway companies according to former contracts. 
The State had not yet spent a fifth part of its share. This 
meant either the failure of the programme or the failure of 
tlhe State. The Minister of Public Works, M. Raynal, then 
signed the contracts of 1883 with the six great railroad com- 
panies. The State undertook to execute the works with a 
fixed contribution from the companies of £1,000 per kilo- 
métre. The Nord Company was to support the entire amount 
of railroad lines it was to receive, while the Orleans Company 
would pay £1,600,000 for the line from Montauban to Limoges. 
The companies agreed to provide rolling-stock and tools for 
new lines. But the companies were chiefly trying to save the 
credit of the State by putting themselves in its place. They 
were advancing the sums needed by the State by the emission 
of bonds on condition that the State should pay over to them, in 
the shape of annuities, the amount representing actual costs 
for interest and redemption of those bonds. Certain of the 
companies had contracted debts towards the State, the total 





* See Colson, “ Transports and Tariffs,’ Third Edition, 1908. M. Colson, 
General on of Roads and Bridges, State Councillor, was formerly 
Director of Railroads at the Ministry of Public Works, 
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amount of which reached a sum of six hundred and thirty-fing 
millions (£25,400,000). They were to expend these sums in 
works to be done at State expense. All distinctions between 
the old and new systems were effaced, and the State undertook 
to advance the necessary funds to ensure, besides payment 
of interests and redemption of bonds, a fixed dividend fo» 
shareholders. 

In 1883 the appeal to guarantee had ceased in the case of 
almost all the companies. From 1883 to 1886 all the com, 
panies, with the exception of the Nord, were forced to hayg 
recourse to interest guarantees. The State was forced to 
suspend works, The programme was to be concluded jy 
ten years; now, after a lapse of thirty years, it is not yet 
finished. 

So much for the railroads, 


(2) Waterways and Shipping Ports. 

M. de Freycinet was at the same time drawing up 
programme for waterways and ports, estimated first of all at 
£48,000,000, then increased to £64,000,000. A special Budget 
was opened; it was fed by loans which amounted jg 
1883 to £5,870,000. An estimate made in 1881 revealed the 
necessity of an increase of £10,000,000 on the original esti. 
mates. “On the other hand,” said the Summary of Motives 
“new needs had become evident which called for work 
omitted in the programme.” The revisions exceeded 

32,000,000. 

The Government, unable to make contracts such as had 
been made with the railroad companies to get rid of the part 
of the programme concerning railroads, were forced in 1884 
to abandon a fraction of the project representing about 
£40,000,000. The non-execution of certain parts of their 
programme gave rise to great disappointment and heavy 
charges. Some contractors’ agreements were perforce 
annulled, others were adjourned; contractors had to be paid 
off in order to avoid constructing. On March Ist, 190], the 
work already done had absorbed more than £48,000,000; the 
Government had exceeded by 30 per cent. the expenditure 
which had been foreseen. 

It is useful to contrast with the results the triumphant 
Report addressed by M. de Freycinet after the vote of the laws 
of 1879 to the President of the Republie :— 

“The proposed enterprises represent a total expenditure of 
five milliards (£200,000,000) ; three and a half of this is for the 
railroads, one milliard (£40,000,000) for navigable routes and 
500 millions (£20,000,000) for ports. The expenditure will be 
spread over a dozen yearly returns, from 1878 to 1890.” 

And in reality the expenses have been exceeded, the works 
adjourned, and even to-day in 1909, after thirty years, the 
Freycinet programme is still incomplete. 

Nevertheless the programme which led to so much dis- 
appointment and to such heavy expenditure has not diminished 
M. de Freycinet’s prestige. If a private business man had 
undertaken an enterprise under such conditions he would 
have been bankrupt. Statesmen have the privilege of getting 
taxpayers to fill up the deficits they create, and if they do not 
fulfil their contracts they are not forced to do so by legal 
proceedings. M. de Freycinet published his programme, and 
bequeathed to his successors the difficult task of applying it 
and the loss of popularity resulting from inability to realise 
unattainable hopes. 

In 1901, just before the General Election of 1902, one of 
his successors, M. Bandin, wished to follow M. de Freycinet’s 
example. He only thought of navigable waterways and ports. 
He admitted in his project that four years would be necessary 
for the completion of the works mentioned in the Freycinet 
programme; and he was too sanguine, for those works are 
not yet completed. In the face of experience, he gave out 
that his programme would be completed in sixteen years, and 
the Chamber of Deputies accepted a programme which 
amounted to more than £28,000,000. If to this we add the 
increase of 30 per cent. on the Freycinet programme, it comes 
near to £40,000,000. y 

With marvellous logic, while the Chamber of Deputies 
voted that formidable programme, it lowered from £ 1,128,000 
to £1,080,090 the annual credits for work to be done on rivers 
and canals, as well as in shipping ports. The Senate reduced 
the programme to £10,300,000. But public enterprises are 
never determined according to economical bases; they are 
determined by political influences. 

The Senate was so weak as to include in th: programme the 
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Northern Canal, the canal from Marseilles to the Rhone, which 
will be utterly useless; whereas it is the port of Marseilles 
which needs to be improved, for the large ships, relegated to 
the basin of Joliette, forced to anchor sideways, cannot load 
or unload without the help of barges. The proposed canal 
between Marseilles and the Rhone gave rise to another 
proposal: a lateral Rhéne canal estimated at £16,000,000, 
which will effect no transports. While money was being 
wasted in all directions, nothing useful was being done- 
Works were commenced too late at the Havre, and, when 
they are ended, the port will not be able to accommodate the 
‘Mauretania.’ 
Conclusion. 

To justify M. de Freycinet’s programme, it was repeated 
over and over again that “the State should take over the 
direction of French savings.” Deputies and journalists 
created and kept up the illusion that the execution of public 
works necessarily creates wealth. Now any enterprise the 
use of which does not ensure, with profits, the power to redeem 
the capital which has been expended thereon spells loss. Any 
private individual knows that; Governments ignore it. Once 
more we see a justification of Adam Smith’s declaration :— 
“Great nations are never impoverished by private, though 
they are sometimes by public prodigality and misconduct” 
(Book IL., chap. 3).—Yours very truly, 

Yves Guyor, 
late Minister of Public Works (1889-1892). 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE LORDS AND THE BUDGET. 


[To tae Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.”’] 

§rr,—There are many to whom your advice in last week’s issue 
to the Lords either to confine their action on the Budget to the 
land clauses or to let the Budget alone will appear to err on 
the side of caution. Priviieges which have been unquestioned 
for ages will lapse in course of time if unexercised, and rightly, 
since their disuse argues uselessness, and if the Lords, from 
a perhaps excusable distaste at interfering with the land 
clauses, let the Budget puss unaltered, they will aid the too 
ready undertaker by themselves driving a nail into their 
political coffin. I grant that the outcome, should their action 
bring on a General Election, is unlikely to be of immediate 
benefit to the Tariff Reform, once the Unionist, Party, though 
if it were at all possible that the contest would turn on 
“Socialism,” or any of the numerous matters which have 
raised a feeling of insecurity in the country, a successful issue 
might have been with some confidence expected. Nothing is 
more unlikely than for Tariff Reformers to agree to your 
suggestion of hanging up Tariff Reform for eighteen months 
or two years—a renunciation which would no doubt give a 
great deal of pleasure to Mr. Balfour—indeed, the tendency 
appears to be quite the reverse. Every good Tory who objects 
to Tariff Reform because he sees the folly of bringing in a crude 
measure of Protection at a crisis like the present is being 
more truculently ostracised than ever, quite regardless of 
the fact that even possible members of a Ministry which 
would have a chance of being successful are already far 
too few. 

All this has nothing to do with the fact that if the Lords 
think the Budget a bad one, and that they are constitutionally 
right in amending it, it is their manifest duty to have the 
courage of their opinions. Their protest would certainly be 
of benefit to the nation, and it would surely serve them at 
the present juncture to let the country see that they are not 
only thinking of saving their own skins. Moreover, it may 
turn out that things are not quite as hopeless as they seem. 
Radical methods are scarcely adapted to induce opponents to 
“take it lying down.” The country is given over to the new 
Socialism, on which the people have as yet had no chance of 
giving their opinion, while the nominal leaders endeavour to 
save the situation by occasional utterances of Whig formulas 
which must irritate and disgust the howling rank-and-file. 

But even Messrs. Lloyd George and Winston Churchill— 
though it seems very bold to suggest it—may neither be 
omnipotent nor immortal. The father of the latter, a greater 
man than the present Ministerialist, perished politically in a 
night, and the son with his hysterical vapouring may pass in 
anhour. As happened to the last Government with its big 
Majority, the end may be nearer than is imagined, and at such 








times a little kick or a push is not easily resisted. Then 
happen what hap may. 

There will assuredly come a time when the Lords—with the 
exception of course of the Radical Lords—will have to fight 
against Socialism. Some may prefer to put it off a little 
longer. Depend upon it, there is no better time than the 
present.—I am, Sir, &ec., A CountRY POLITICIAN, 


[To tne Eprror or tue “Srecrator.” 

Srr,—Your article in the Spectator of September 4th seems to 
me to leave an undue responsibility on the House of Lords. You 
say, truly enough, that the Lords should not throw out the 
Finance Bill, when their doing so may raise a dispute on a 
Constitutional question, unless they feel quite certain that a 
majority in the country will support them. But how can 
they possibly feel certain on such a question until it is tested 
by a General Election? The danger will be while the test is 
being made. Why, neither they nor the electors can feel sure 
of anything now, except that the taxation of sections of the 
community for revenge and not for revenue is part of the 
accepted and declared policy of the present Government; and 
that abuse of small groups of persons, and “ over-statements ” 
about individuals, are part of the methods of the leaders of 
this new gospel of plunder by detachments. Even if the 
House of Lords were to throw the Bill out (as, on its merits, 
it ought, perhaps, to be thrown out), it is perfectly certain 
that the present members of the Government would take care 
that the Election should turn, not on the merits of the Bill at 
all, but on the Constitutional question. And if at the next 
Election the orators of the present Government were sent up 
and down the country, as they would be, to lead the people to 
believe that the Peers were attacking the Constitution, the 
amount of temper and hatred that would be developed would 
be an immeuse evil, no matter which way the battle ended. 

It is no use people saying that what is said by these political 
leaders is not true. That is not the point. They do not care 
what they say, and they certainly deserve the credit of not 
pretending to care. It is now an accepted feature of the 
political game, and it is really absurd to look for anything 
else from these players. What is more, it succeeds. And 
there is another thing that must not be forgotten,—that is, 
that the law of conspiracy does not hold in political life. If 
a man holds the door or watches in the street while real 
burglars do their work he is held to be part of the gang, 
and although he may not pack the plunder, or even bludgeon 
the owner, he is held to be equally responsible. But in political 
life it is not so. And thus the presence as an onlooker and 
watcher of a man of high character like Sir Edward Grey is 
held to justify, or at least to make tolerable, the robbery of 
any particular citizens who may be selected for attack. It is 
a melancholy sight, but the actual facts of political life must 
he accepted. We may, however, be grateful to Sir Edward 
Grey for one thing. At Leeds not long ago he referred to 
his colleague's “ statements ” as being “over-statements.” It 
is a good word, and a very delicate and polite way of avoiding 
the use of a shorter one. 

For these amongst other reasons an Election might easily 
be made to turn on a false issue, however well justified the 
House of Lords might be in throwing out the Finance Bill, 
and it would be far better that our leaders, whoever they are, 
should formally and officially tell the country that they will 
reverse all these dishonest methods of raising taxes if and 
when they are put in power. Let the Bill go through. Let 
all these “valuers” and “Commissioners” and innumerable 
officials of all kinds be appointed (the cost of which is admitted 
by Mr. Asquith to be at least two millions, and which in the end 
may be ten millions), but let our leaders undertake that when, 
by the lapse of time, the present Government are forced to 
appeal to the country, the Election shall be fought on a clear 
issue. There will be a great loss of money in the meantime, 
and there is the trying process of waiting for the fight; but 
that vill be far better than having a battle on a side-issue 
which would have nothing to do with the real question. It ia 
always trying to the rank-and-file to wait under fire; but if it 
is known that the leaders will lead them straight at the enemy 
when the time comes, they are generally willing to bear it. 
All the leaders need to do is to declare emphatically that 7 
they are put into power they will reverse all this taxation that 
is based on mere hatred and political revenge; and then we 
can all possess our souls in peace till these lovers of “short 
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Parliaments and smaller expenditure” are obliged to appeal 

to the country. If the leaders will lead, they need not feel 

anxious as to the temper of their followers or as to the result: 

—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. Eppison. 
Leeds, 





WORKING MEN’S VOTES. 
[To tue Eprror ory tHe “ SpecratTor.””] 
Srr,—My occupation and religious-social connexions bring me 
into contact with large numbers of working men of different 
political opinions, and from my observations I am convinced 
that if a General Election were fought on the Budget working 
men would overwhelmingly vote in favour of it. Therefore I 
believe it behoves the Conservative Party not to force an 
Election which would be run solely on this issue. <As a Tariff 
Reformer, I naturally wish my party to enter into power at the 
earliest possible moment, but I fear that to rush an Election 
at the present time, and on this one issue, would be fatal. As 
an example of what is taking place at the present time, at the 
recent by-election when Mr. Joynson-Hicks successfully 
opposed Mr. Churchiil in North-West Manchester, I knew of 
two working men who worked very hard for his return. To-day 
these same men are doing all they can in support of the 
Budget; and these are not isolated cases, but are quite 
common amongst working men.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. T. RobpertsHaw. 


Oak House, Woodlands Road, Cheetham Hill, 





THE BUDGET LAND CLAUSES. 
(To rue Eprror or THE “Srecrator.’’) 

S1r,— Your correspondent “ A London Leaseholder” (Spectator, 
August 21st) gives very good reason for some statutory altera- 
tion, as regards an important detail of the leasehold system; 
but if he will think a little deeper, he will sce that the 
inequality of which he complains can give no fair ground for 
imposing a burden on the owners of one class of property 
only. And really it is impossible, from the facts stated in his 
letter, to form a sufficiently comprehensive view of his case. 
He gives an ordinary instance of rises in rent on the termina- 
tion of successive leases, but he does not say that the rent 
paid prevented him and his father from making a fairly good 
thing out of their tenancy, in consequence of the favourable 
situation of the premises for business purposes. He says the 
profit has not increased proportionately to the increased 
turnover and expenses owing to competition and the 
necessity for reducing prices, and complains that “the 
landlord's” rent is not affected by competition. But that 
depends on circumstances. His particular landlord may 
not suffer from competition. But any amount of “landlords” 
do. Mr. John Burns last Session spoke of there being fifty 
thousand empty houses in London, despite the increase of 
the population. Why? Because other houses have been 
built on other land which people prefer. Is not that competi- 
tion? And is it not matter of common knowledge that the 
removal of large industries from one district to another has 
many a time caused the value of all the houses and land in 
the former district to diminish enormously? Personally, lam 
quite in favour of a tax on “ windfalls ” if it can be applied to 
all “ windfalls,” so that one class of property does not suffer 
while others (on the whole, infinitely more remunerative) 
remain untouched. Many of the increments that will be hit 
ander this Bill are not “ windfalls” at all. 
stocks and shares, where the buyer has (like our enemy “the 
landlord”) sat still and slumbered, almost invariably are. 

Let me give an instance. The shares of Messrs. J. and P. 
Coats, the great thread manufacturers, were, when the concern 
was turned into a company some twenty-odd years ago, 
issued at par. They now stand at 800, or thereabouts. I had 
a small holding allotted to me. I sold them, about six 
montis afterwards, at what I thought a very good profit; but, 
supposing a buyer has held them (and slept ever since) he 
now possesses a property he could sell at once (without any 
bother over any Government valuation) for over seven times 
the price he gave for it. Many thousands of investors in 
stocks and shares must be more or less in a similar enviable 
position. But they will have no Increment-duty to pay. All 
the same, I have considerable sympathy with “A London 
Leaseholder”; but his personal bad luck must not be taken 
as typical of all such business eases, and assuredly has no 
bearing on the question whether or not the Land-taxes 
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proposed are fair and equitable. And may I also call attention 
to the fact that “A London Leaseholder ” attributes the Tise 
in rental value of his premises to the goodwill of his businegsg 
being located there? This is possible, though I should say 
rare; but assuming it to be correct, what becomes of Mr 
Asquith’s theory that the community always creates, and ts 
therefore entitled to, the increment? Really, each successive 
supporter of Mr. Lloyd George appears to excel all his 
predecessors in making confusion worse confounded. 

May I give another instance of a lease renewal, for the 
facts of which I can vouch, for it is my own? My partner 
and I, many years ago, took over the lease of our business 
premises, and when it fell in got a renewal at an increase on 
spending some £600 or so in additions and improvements, 
We grumbled, of course, but as it turned out, we got far the 
best of the deal, and when, after some thirty years of 
occupancy, the house was pulled down, we got, in effect, far 
more for the fag-end value of our lease than we had ever 
spent, having also stood for years at a very small rent com. 
pared to the yearly profits we made in the place. 1 may add 
that I know something of my neighbours, and do not believe 
our experiance was anything out of the way. 

A good many of us have done very well over our leaseholds, 
Does it not stand to reason that substantial increases of rent 
when leases fall in conclusively prove that the outgoing 
tenants in general have been able to make very good incomes 
during the terms of their leases; and (so long as the law 
recognises private property in land) why should not the land. 
lord have his turn when it comes round, especially where, ag 
in very many cases, he has paid a big price in view of getting, 
perhaps, @ higher rent than he finds he has to take ? 

May I have space for another (a somewhat comic) instance 
of a renewal for which I can also vouch? A, a West End 
lodging-house keeper, desired from Lord P. a renewal of 
his lease, which had a year or so to run. He obtained 
terms which he denounced to me as blackmail of the 
deepest dye. However, he entertained them, and, strange 
to say, bought up for £50 or so the option of a similar lease 
of the next-door house, which had been offered to the 
occupying tenant, a friend of his, who was hard up, and 
could not take it on himself. A took new leases of both 
houses on these “blackmailing” terms, which involved his 
expending a certain amount on the premises, Within six 
months of the completion of this ruinous bargain he sold one 
of the leases for a price which left him a really splendid profit 
on the whole transaction. On his telling me about it, I said: 
“ Well, A, you didn't do badly after all—you got pretty nearly 
£500 clear out of it. So Lord P. was not so unreasonable as you 
thought.” ‘“ The scoundrel!” he replied (quite seriously, and 
quivering with honest indignation) ; “ if he hadn’t ground me 
down so I should have made a thousand.” Landlords and 
tenants are really very much alike when it comes to business. 
As Mark Twain says, “there’s a deal of human nature in 
a man.”—I am, Sir, &c., SENEX; 





THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 
(To tue Epiror or tae “ Srecrator,”’] 
Srr,—The eyes of all Englishmen scattered over the world 
must be turned anxiously to your political crisis. In your 
hearts are party ambition and strife ; ours are full only of the 
Mother-country. I am carried back to the struggle for the 
Reform Bill which my boyhood witnessed, and to the enthusi- 
astic celebration in the Forbury of Reading of the passing 
of a measure taken to be the final triumph of political good 
over political evil. In that case, as in the present, it was 
proposed to quell the opposition of the Lords by a swamping 
creation of Peers,—a violent measure surely, and one 
likely to form a precedent for violence. The speeches 
reported to us, notably those of Mr. Lloyd George, seem to 
betoken a war of classes, than which nothing can be more 
perilous. The Socialistic aspect of the Budget is apparently 
that which in many quarters commends it as much as its 
financial policy. Party government seems to have broken 
down. No longer is there a clear division of parties. On 
the Government side you have four or five sections—Liberal, 
Radical, Labour, Socialist, Home-rule—maneeuvring, each for 
its special object, and playing on the balance of party. Lord 
Rosebery declining, no really and steadiiy leading man 
appears. In the Commons there seems to be a weakness of 
knees, with a tenderness to evasion, which perhaps betokens 
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the subterranean influence of local combinations. What will 


the end be? Will it be a single House, with universal and 
female suffrage, to rule the whole Empire, including India ? 
The hereditary Upper House surely must go. It belongs to 
the feudal age, with the needs as well as the sentiments of 
which it was in keeping. Its vote saved us from Home-rule; 
but that was a very special case, in which it had the other 
House really on its side. To preserve the balance of the 
State it would have to be replaced by a standing House of 
legislative revision and control, fitted to the requirements of 
modern times. It is to be hoped that in some powerful and 
fruitful brain this vital need of the country and the Empire 
is being kept steadily in view.—I am, Sir, &c., 
‘oronto. GoLpWIN SMITH. 





THE DRAWBACK OF A SINGLE TAX ON INCOME. 
(To rae Eprror or tHe “Specraror.”’] 

Srr.—The fairness of Mr. R. A. Austen Leigh’s proposal 
(Spectator, September 4th) for a single tax, and that on income, 
is obvious; but still more obvious is its futility. What party 
purpose would it serve? Is it not at least poctic justice to 
make the House of Lords pay for old-age pensions? The 
section of the electorate in their favour is certainly in favour 
of making others pay for them ; and concession to the alleged 
“will of the country” on the first point should imply con- 
cession on the second.—I am, Sir, &c., AENEADES. 





IRISH LAND STOCK.—THE “ECONOMIST'S” 
SUGGESTION. 
(To tue Eprror or rue “Sprcrator.”’} 
Srr,—I have only had the opportunity to-day of reading your 
issuc of August 28th. The suggestion, which is quoted from 
the Economist, that the amount of the bonds issued in the 
cease of Irish Land Stock should be £5 and multiples thereof 
is an admirable one. I quite agree with you, from personal 
experience, that there is plenty of money waiting to be 
invested in Ireland in the hands of small investors. There is 
often great difficulty in finding a suitable outlet for small 
sums, and there is a natural reluctance on the part of 
uneducated people to send money to Dublin or Belfast 
brokers. Why not, then, utilise the Post Office for the 
purpose of receiving these small sums, and on the one hand 
popwarise the Irish Land Stock, and on the otber provide a 
safe outlet for small savings ?—I am, Sir, Xc., 
ACCOUNTANT. 





GERMANY AS A MODEL. 
[To tue Epiror or trae “ Srecraror.”)} 

Srr,—I should like to ask why we are now to take all our 
ideas ready made from Germany. In 1905 every Radical 
platform echoed with stories of the poverty of the German 
working class. Speakers at Liberal meetings, notably in 
Kent, held up pieces of preserved dog's-flesh said to be 
certified as authentic by various local authorities in Germany, 
and stated that they were commonly sold as food. They also 
exhibited loaves of black bread as samples of the workman's 
diet. To-day all is changed. Prince Bismarck, to whom all 
this misery was attributed in 1905, is now held up as the 
beneficent angel to whom all the happiness of the working 
man in Germany is due, although Mr. Churchill con- 
veniently omits to state that Prince Bismarck made the 
working men in Germany pay for his social policy by sub- 
mitting them to compulsory military service and by enforcing 
a Protectionist tariff. Nothing was done by him with respect 
to the introduction of social changes until the German tariff 
had been established.—I am, Sir, &c., OUTIDANOS. 





SOCIALISM IN NEW ZEALAND. 
(To tax Eprror or Tue “ Srecrator."’) 
Srr,—I have received a letter from a correspondent in New 
Zealand which may interest those of your readers who wish 
to observe the development and the results of Socialism. I 
give the sentences verbatim :— 

“I was sorry to see that the Socialist candidate had been 
returned for Derbyshire by the help of the Liberal Ministry. The 
Socialist question is becoming acute here, and (as I fear is the 
case at home) the Government is afraid of them. There is a 
certain amount of real distress this winter, and I think the Labour 
Unions are partly the cause of it. They have fixed the rate of 
wages so high that the farmers cannot employ as many men as 








they need to; and also the Unions prosecute a man who gives less 
than the fixed rate to an unskilled, incompetent man. Many an 
old or weakly man would be glad to earn five or six shillings a day 
doing odd jobs, but if he did so he or his employer would be liable 
to prosecution by these tyrannical Unions. Se he gets no work at 
all, and goes to swell the ranks of the unemployed.” 

Here is the true development of Socialism. Every man is to 
have the same wage, fit or unfit, skilled or unskilled, worthy 
or unworthy. Is this to be the next step here? Why not? 
It is no more stupid, no more ruinous economically, than 
some steps already taken by the Commons; and if their 
allies in New Zealand have carried it there, why should not 
the Labour Party clamour for it here? The Ministers, we 
know, will have nothing to do but to obey. Let the con- 
stituencies ponder these things, and let it be further remem- 
bered that this blundering tyranny was enacted in New 
Zealand under the exercise of female suffrage.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Cuare louse. 





HISTORY BY FLASH OF LIGHTNING. 
[To tue Epriror or rue “ Srectraror,”’) 
Srr,—No one, I think, can deny that Fairfax and his Council 
of War were within their strict rights in shooting Sir Charles 
Lucas and Sir George Lisle. The final terms of capitulation 
of the Colchester garri.on provided that the superior officers 
should surrender themselves without assurance of quarter, 
“so as the Lord General may be free to put some immediately 
to the sword if he see cause.” But the late Dr. 8. R. 
Gardiner, whose learning and impartiality are alike above 
question, says most emphatically that the deed cannot be 
justified on any ground of expediency or necessity; it was an 
act of vengeance pure and simple :— 

“Tf the minds of the members of the Council of War had been 
less clouded by anger, they would surely have perceived that it 
was for a civil rather than for a military tribunal to unravel the 
question of the guilt of the prisoners. It is hardly possible to 
doubt that if Cromwell and not Iveton had been the guiding spirit 
in the Council which sat in judgment before Colchester, Lucas and 
Lisle, like Norwich and Capel, would have been reserved for the 
sentence of Parliament.”—(“ History of the Great Civil War,” 
IV., 205.) 

But in view of the letter of your correspondent Mr. Sadd 
in the last issue, I am more concerned with the fate of the 
humbler combatants than with that of their leaders. “The 
gentlemen who had served as soldiers,” we are told by the 
same high authority I have already quoted, were distributed 
among the officers of the besieging force and allowed to 
ransom themselves as an alternative to the galleys. The rest 
of the garrison, after being stripped of all their belongings 
by the soldiery, were marched to Bristol, 

“where such of them as reached their destination alive were 
shipped off, cither, according to the example set in the case of the 
Scottish prisoners taken in Lancashire, to serve as unwilling 
labourers in the burning heat of the West Indies, or to enforced 
military service in the employment of the Venetian Republic.” 

A large proportion of these men, it should be remembered, 
belonged to the Essex Train Bands, and had been called out 
in the name of the Sovereign whose authority was still 
nominally acknowledged by Parliament. The obstinate 
resistance which had so infuriated the troops of the New 
Model was tho work of Capel and Lucas, and in the earlier 
terms of capitulation, for the rejection of which the rank-and- 
file were in no way responsible, it was proposed that all 
soldiers and officers under the degree of a Captain should be 
allowed to depart unharmed. 

To a generation which had witnessed the sack of Magdeburg 
the treatment of the Colchester garrison may not have seemed 
any stretch of the usages of war; and slavery in the planta- 
tions was the fate of the Royalists who were taken at 
Worcester, and of the Irish who were spared by the sword of 
Cromwell. But the incident as a whole does not seem to me 
to emphasise the humanity of the victors in the Great Civil 
War, or to redound to the credit of Ireton as “a noble 
Christian gentleman.”—I am, Sir, &c., J. B. Atay. 

The Athenxum. 





SLAVE-GROWN COCOA. 
(To tux Epitor or tar “ Spscrator.”’] 
Srr,—In a letter of August 14th we announced Mr. Joseph 
Burtt’s proposed visit to the United States as a deputation 
from the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society to 
urge the American people to oppose the slave-labour system 
under which cocoa and chocolate are produced in Portuguese 
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West Africa. I venture now to ask your readers’ attention to 
the objects of the journey on which Mr. Burtt is starting in 
a few days, and to appeal to them for their support. 

Six months ago the English cocoa firms, Messrs. Cadbury 
Brothers, Limited, J. S. Fry and Sons, Limited, and Rowntree 
and Co., Limited, declared that they would no longer purchase 
the cocoa produced by slave labour in the islands of San 
Thomé and Principe. This decision was arrived at as a result 
of the investigations which the cocoa firms had been making 
for some years past, and especially of the personal visit of 
Mr. William A. Cadbury last year to Portuguese West Africa. 
Other firms, both in this country and abroad, have followed 
theirexample. The effect of their action has been to drive 
the San Thomé cocoa on to the American market at a cheaper 
rate, so that the situation is now largely in the hands of the 
Americans. The importance of influencing public opinion in 
the United States against this survival of slavery is therefore 
obvious, and it is for this purpose that the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines’ Protection Society, which for some years past 
has taken a deep interest in the subject, is sending the present 
deputation. Mr. Joseph Burtt has himself twice visited the 
islands, and is the author of the Report drawn up for the 
cocoa firms three years ago. 

The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society has 
received abundant evidence, official and unofficial, of the 
nature of the so-called labour system, which involves slave- 
trading and slavery. Quite recently Mr. C. A. Swan, an 
Englishman who was for twenty-three years a missionary in 
Angola, visited the colony and brought back with him a 
statement signed by nineteen missionaries belonging to 
English and American societies at work in the country, 
testifying from their own personal experience that natives 
continue to be bought and sold and have no understanding of 
the nature of the contracts into which they enter. This was 
stated in a letter by Mr. Swan to the Times of June 22nd 
last, and Mr. Swan added that he had never seen so many 
indications that the traffic goes on unabated as on this visit 
a few months ago. It is true that, according to Sir E. Grey’s 
statement made recently in the House of Commons, new 
regulations are being drawn up by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, which proposes to introduce some reforms in the 
recruiting system and in the repatriation of the labourers. 
Past experience, however, does not encourage us to put much» 
faith in regulations; those that already exist are, on paper, 
excellent, the difficulty being to carry them out. Moreover 
for the last hundred years Portugal has bound herself by 
repeated Treaties with Great Britain to put down the slave 
trade, but in spite of this the traffic in servigaes from the 
interior for the two islands not only continues but increases. 
The question is one which is deeply exercising the minds of 
many of the Portuguese people themselves, who utterly 
condemn the system which enriches a few at the expense of 
their country’s honour. 

The Society proposes to raise a sum of £500 to meet the 
expenses of Mr. Burtt’s journey, and we appeal with confi- 
dence to all who have the cause of freedom and the welfare of 
Africa at heart to take part in this effort by contributing to 
the fund. It is hoped to include in Mr. Burtt’s itinerary the 
cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Pittsburg, Chicago, Detroit, Rochester, Albany, with probable 
visits to other places which lie between these. Contributions 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the undersigned 
at the office of the Society.—We are, Sir, &c., 

T. FowEt.t Buxton, President. 
MonkswELt, Chairman. 
TRAVERS Buxton, Secretary. 

51 Denison House, Vauerhall Bridge Road, S.W. 

[We trust sufficient funds will be forthcoming for this 
most important work. We shall be very glad to forward to 
the Anti-Slavery Society any contributions from our readers. 
Cheques should be made payable to the Spectator, and 
crossed “Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” They will 
be acknowledged in the columns of the Spectator.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





INDIAN STUDENTS IN ENGLISH FAMILIES. 
(To rue Eprtor or Tue “ SpectaTor.”} 
Srr,—According to Reuter’s telegram of the Indian Budget 
speech the Master of Elibank alluded to (1) the difficulty of 
the problem of dealing with the increasing numbers of Indian 





students in England “living cheerless and friendless li 
° ° . ves 
in lodging-houses, and not seeing the best side of En lish 
life”; also, resuming, the Master of Elibank said @) thet 
“it would be the duty of the educational adviser to give th 
names of cultured English families who were willing to seis 
students.” The problem alluded to need not be difficult and 
students need not live cheerless and friendless lives, "The 
India Office can acquire land, build residences for each sort 
and condition of student, let them bring their own men. 
servants and their own women-servants and food-stuffs, ang 
be quite happy in their own way,—make an Indian quarter, 
The question of cultured English families and Indian 
students much more nearly concerns us. We try to keep our 
herds and our flocks from infection; are we to be less careful 
for our families? While trying to help students let us not 
bring misery into our homes. There is, alas! in English 
homes much genteel poverty, circumstances in which every 
pound and shilling are welcome. “Culture” does not 
connote a knowledge of the Indian nature. Surely it jg 
urgently necessary that some one of authority end in 
authority should publicly warn the cultured English families 
of the very grave risks they run in opening their doors to 
these men and youths. I take it that the best side of 
English life is the women and children. If it is necessary to 
show these men our English home life, let it be done by 
magic-lantern. Let us take to ourselves a little of the 
wisdom of the East. Will Mr. J. D. Rees tell the British 
public what a Hindu family would think of admitting 
English students to share their home life P—I am, Sir, &c., 
ENGLISHMAN. 
[We are bound to say that we sympathise with “ English. 
man’s” warning. The Indian students are, we feel sure, 
as a rule, honourable and high-minded men, and we have 
not the slightest wish to assail either their standards 
of conduct, their religion, or their moral codes. It is 
impossible to deny, however, that they look upon women 
and all the problems of sex in a way which must make us feel 
that it is as undesirable that they should mix freely with our 
women as it would be undesirable in their opinion that we 
should have home intercourse with their women. To them 
such intercourse seems abominable and disgusting in a high 
degree. Believers in the wisdom of the rules securing the 
seclusion of women cannot, however strong their desire to 
respect local usages, prevent the disregard of those rules 
appearing as something almost orgiastic. As long as they 
would not dream of sharing their home life with ours, we had 
better not share ours with them. We can treat them with 
kindliness, sympathy, and respect without making them 
temporary members of our families.—Ep. Spectator.} 





THE DECAY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 
(To rae Eprror or tae “ Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—Your review of Mr. McCabe’s book on “The Decay 
of the Church of Rome” in the issue of August 28th is sure 
to interest every reader of the Spectator. But it requires to 
be remembered that the Roman Catholic Church is not alone 
in the matter of declension. The Church of England, a body 
difficult to measure, yet tested by the numbers presenting 
themselves for Confirmation, by the dearth of curates, and 
by the testimony of her clergy, is declining. The Wesleyan 
Church for some years in succession has made a similar 
complaint, and has issued pastorals on the subject,—the 
complaint is goneral. On the Continent the position is still 
worse. I have it on the authority of two leading German 
pastors that only about four per cent. of the population of 
leading towns attend the Protestant churches. The cause of 
this general declension is not far to seek. Knowledge has vastly 
increased, the general public have become informed in advance 
of the clergy and the ministers of the Churches. These 
causes operate in two ways among Protestants: the most 
orthodox keep on expounding the Scriptures and theology 
after the twilight information of the Reformers; the advanced 
thinkers, equally ill-informed in modern knowledge, have 
adopted a system of criticism fatal to genuine religious faith. 
As the Rev. Archibald Brown has said, “even the man in 
the street has now heard that the Bible is not true, and that 
is just what he wanted to hear, so there is an end of mis- 
sionising him.” The conditions to which we are drifting are 
most terrible to contemplate. When a people lose all sense of 
moral obligation, of accountability to God, then Governments 
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and laws become themselves powerless for good, yea, even 

become instruments for evil. The Roman statesman con- 

fessed the great utility of even the gods.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Maidstone. W. Woops Smyru. 





SAILING SHIPS. 
(To tux Eprror or Tur “ Spectator.” 

Sir, —Your review of Mr. Chatterton’s “ Sailing Ships” 
(Spectator, August 7th) refers to the * common opinion that 
for nearly all serious purposes in the ocean traffic of the 
world the days of sailing-ships are ended.” To one observer 
on the Western shore of the Atlantic the prospect is fair that 
the white sail will not soon darken the sea by its departure 
even from the carrying trade. For our coastwise service we 
are building with fair rapidity a new type of sailing craft 
which seems destined to hold its own economically. I refer 
to the five-, six-, and even seven-masted schooners of the 
‘Maine’ type, which are now common in all our harbours 
between Baltimore and Portland. The multiplication of 
masts is the economic feature. Sails much beyond the 
familiar sizes must be very thick, and are hard to handle. By 
dividing the work among many masts the sails are kept 
within reasonable width and weight. A tonnage that would 
have required a swarm of sailors in the old square-riggers is 
in one of these huge schooners easily manage.l by a total 
ship’s company of fourteen men, who set and trim entirely 
by steam-winches. The aesthetic demand is met by these 
tall craft much more successfully than one who had not seen 
them would suppose. Their steel hulls are beautifully 
modelled, and in these days any arrangement, or even 
derangement, of new canvas at sea gladdens the eye. 
Probably none of these giants has crossed the ocean. For 
that enterprise they share the disadvantages of other craft 
under our Navigation and Tariff Laws; but they more than 
hold their ow2 against steam as coasting colliers and carriers 
of lumber and granite. Why their winch-power might not 
be sufficiently increased to give them a slight lift in a calm I 
do not see. Asa type of sailing craft that can compete with 
steam at high labour prices, the multiple schooner is a weleome 
development.—I am, Sir, Xe., J. L. H. 

New York. 

[The schooners described by our correspondent have justice 
done to them in Mr. Chatterton’s book. But, as our corre- 
spondent admits, they do not cross the ocean. Of course 
they could do so, but we suspect that it is not only the 
Navigation and Tariff Laws which keep them to the coastal 
service. The fore-and-aft rig is very uncomfortable, not to 
say dangerous, for ocean voyages owing to the frequent risk 
of gybing. We wonder why our correspondent speaks of the 
schooners as a new type. Five- and six-masted schooners 
have been familiar in American waters for several years. 
What is really new is the multiplication of steam and electric 
appliances on board, so that nothing is left unprovided for 
except the propulsion of the ship!—Ep. Spectator. | 





A PUZZLE. 
(To Tur Eprror or Tar “Srectator.”’] 

Sir,—Mr. G. C. Whitworth’s puzzle (see Spectator, Septem- 
ber 4th) might be solved in this way. There is new moon on 
December 23rd at 9.5 a.m., on January 22nd at 0.12 a.m., and 
on February 20th at 10.52 a.m. You can see the moon every 
day from December 24th to February 19th inclusive,—that is, 
for fifty-eight days The diffivulty is on January 2lst 
and 22nd. New moon occurs at about midnight between 
these two days. You can surmount the difficulty by travelling, 
say, from New York to Chicago. You see the moon at New 
York on January 21st at seven o'clock in the morning, shortly 
after moonrise. On your way to Chicago on January 22nd you 
see it again at five o’clock in the afternoon, shortly before 
moonset.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. M. 





THE USE OF THE “DE.” 
(To tHe Epiror ov THE “ Spectaror.”’] 
Sir,—Perhaps I may be allowed to contribute a few remarks 
on the use of “de” with French names. There can be no 
manner of doubt that the general rule is as your reviewer 
stated it. When neither Christian name nor title is used you 
drop the “de.” But the rule is subject to some exceptions. 








In the first place, “de” is generally used with monosyllabic 
names, even without the Christian name or title. Thus 
Sainte-Beuve, who was particularly careful in such matters, 
writes “ De Thou,” “ De Brosses,” “ De Sade,” “D’O”; and I 
find “De Thou” in an official document of the sixteenth 
century (“Le Cérémonial”) quoted by Saint-Simon. On 
the other hand, every one writes “Retz” and “ Béze.” 
It would be interesting to know if the celebrated Catholic 
orator, the Comte de Mun, is spoken of familiarly as 
“Mun” or “De Mun.” Another class of exceptions is 
furnished by names which begin with a vowel. Thus we 
have invariably “D’Aubigné,” “D’Urfé,” “D’Alembert,” 
“ D’Antin,” “ D’Argental,” “D’Estrées,” but while Sainte- 
Beuve writes “ D’Argenson,” Saint-Simon has “ Argenson.” 
In the case of names beginning with an unaspirated “ H” the 
practice seems to be more variable. Saint-Simon writes 
“ Hendicourt,” “ Hautefort,” “Harcourt,” but unless I am 
mistaken, the form “D’Harcourt” is sometimes used by 
careful writers. Madame de Sévigné writes “ D’Hacqueville,” 
and Sainte-Beuve follows her. As regards the breach of the 
general rule, though this is, of course, more common with 
Englishmen than with Frenchmen, it is by no means confined 
to them. Balzac, whose ignorance of social usages was 
profound, begins a letter with “Mon cher de Bernard,” and 
though he himself had not the shadow of a right to the 
aristocratic prefix, signs himself on occasions “De Balzac.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., ARTHUR TILLEY. 
Cambridge. 





M. DE FREYCINET’S DEVELOPMENT SILL. 
{To rue Epitor or Tur “Srecrator,.”’} 
Sizr,—In my letter to you last week with reference to 
M. de Freycinet’s Development Bill I purposely refrained 
from mentioning any particular development work. Since, 
however, you have spoken in your note to my letter of the 
harbours at Boulogne and Dieppe, I hope you will permit me 
to draw attention to the admirable work done at Havre. 
Surely the triumph over so many difficulties in connexion 
with the work executed at this harbour is worth some sacrifice; 
without which, indeed, no great national scheme in France, or 
probably elsewhere, has ever been carried out. Personally 
I should like, as a constant reader of the Spectator, to 
associate myself with the hope expressed in Sir Francis 
Channing's letter that the Spectator will use its influence to 
amend, if necessary, the Development Bill, and not to impede 
any chance of England's economic evolution.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
Francis NorRIs. 

[By way of reply we cannot do better than refer Mr. Norris 
to M. Yves Guyot’s communication in another column.—Ep, 
Spectator. } 





NOTICE.—When Articles or “ Correspondence" are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expreased or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” tnsertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 





POETRY. 


“EX PARTE” PORTRAITS. 





[“ Pictures like these, dear Madam! to design 
Asks no firm hand and no unerring line ; 
Some wand’ring touches, some reflected light, 
Some flying stroke, alone can hit ’em right : 
For how should equal coleurs do the knack ? 
Chameleons who can paint in white and black ?” 
—Porr.] 





No. II.—Mr. Winston CHURCHILL. 


Driven into devious channels by your longing to outshine 
All the deeds that gild the annals of a memorable line, 
Ever planning new surprises public notice to engage, 

In a dozen diffrent guises have you bounded on the stage. 


From your earliest days at Harrow, that renowned scholastic hive, 
Planted in your inmost marrow was the purpose to arrive ; 

Hence imperfectly enamoured of the groves of Academe, 
For an ampler space you clamoured in the popular esteem. 
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Thus you made your life a solo in the high bravura style 

Whether you were playing polo, or campaigning on the Nile ; 
Fraternising with a vulture, as you dodged the Burgher host, 
Or entrancing with your culture readers of the Morning Post. 


Freed from regimental fetters which your soaring spirit galled, 
By the magic spell of letters you were for a time enthralled ; 
Chronicles of war inditing, touching the romantic lyre, 

Or with filial fervour writing memoirs of your stormy sire. 


Like the famed Pellaean stripling, whose unconscionable mind 
Strove (in spite of Mr. Kipling) East and West in one to bind, 
You, athirst for greater glories than one party could provide, 
Were alternately with Tories and with Radicals allied. 


By ambition never sleeping spurred to startle and astound, 
Yet your ear for ever keeping diligently to the ground, 

By a premature conversion you neglected to discern 
Chances for your self-assertion that may never moro return. 


Strange it is to see the cronies you have taken to of late— 
Not the gilded macaronis of your unregenerate state. 

Now you welcome all plebeians as your bosom friends at sight, 
And pale pacifists with paeans greet you as a second Bright. 


Lending an alert attention to the murmurs of the mob, 
Of dramatic intervention you have made a special job; 
Stimulating party bosses when elections go astray ; 
Volunteering copious glosses on the frugal text of Grey. 


As an orator effective in a strident florid strain, 

Happiest in sheer invective, more hubristic than humane; 
Witty, yet too often sinning by your vitriolic verve; 
Seldom you succeed in winning eulogy without reserve. 


Modelling your style on Gibbon’s (so the paragraphers say), 

With your tropes and tags and ribbons you have made it wondrous 
gay ; 

Galvanising airs and graces old as the eternal hills, 

Titivating commonplaces with sesquipedalian frills. 


Quite the Admirable Crichton of an undistinguished age, 
Like a Ministerial Triton’mid the minnows you rampage ; 
With the frenzy of a Zulu plunging madly in the fray, 
While the suave, impassive Lulu listens with serene dismay. 


Now you hunt, a lively couple, with your little friend from Wales— 
Both of you adroit and supple, on humanitarian trails ; 

Dear to all the cheapest papers for the copy you supply 

Gratis by your agile capers cut to please the public eye. 


Thus your course is splashed with colour, shot with Transatlantic 
vim, 
And St. Stephen’s would be duller if your sanguine star grew dim ; 
For although the Tories hate you, yet, when you are in the van, 
Nobody should underrate you as a first-class fighting man. 
C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE.* 
THE greatest of Roman critics, when referring to Ennius, the 
“father” of Latin poetry and the author of the Annales, 
compares the feeling he excites to that with which we con- 
template “some holy and venerable grove whose massy and 
ancient trunks stir a sense not so much of beauty as of awe 
(religio),” and it is in some such way, we think, that English- 
men must regard The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. “It is,” says 
J. R. Green, “the first vernacular history of any Teutonic 
people, the earliest and most venerable monument of Teutonic 
prose,” and it has, as it were, a consecration and sanctity of 
its own. More than eleven centuries have passed since the 
earlier half, some of it written perhaps in the very words of 
Alfred, was set up fastened by a chain at Winchester and 
other places, so that “good clerks,” as a chronicler of the 
twelfth century relates, might there read in an “ English 
book ” 
“ Des aventures, e des leis, 
E des batailles de la terre 
E de reis ki firent la guerre.” 

Bald and meagre, no doubt, these annals of the first eight 
centuries are, with their scraps of Christian history or legend, 
their lists of combats and eclipses, their record of the deaths 
of Aldormen, Bishops, and Kings, with here and there a quaint 
genealogy that traces the ancestry of some Saxon Prince to 
Woden, or, with more pious care, to “ Hathra who was born in 


* The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Translated by E. E, C. Gomme, London: 
George Bell and Sons. [6s, net.) 





the ark of Noe.” And yet, somehow, they make a strong 
appeal to us,—not merely to our heart, as when we take up in 
age a book that was dear to us in infancy, but also to the 
intellect and the imagination. Look, for instance, at this entry 
for the year 729 A.D.: “ Here appeared two comets; and the 
same year died Osric, and the holy Egbert in Iona”; or this 
for 596 A.D., which may best be given in the original; “ Hoy 
Gregorius papa sende to Brytene Augustinum: mid we} 
manegum munucum: Pe Godes word Engla beoda god. 
spellodon.” The simple words go straight home by a certain 
native force. They set us thinking, and the single sentence 
has in it the matter for an essay, while when we reach the 
reign of Alfred the Chronicle broadens out into a history of 
almost unique interest. For it is a history written, in the 
main, by men to whom what they relate was a part of their 
own lives. They had not merely heard with their ears, but 
had seen with their own eyes, and they write effectively 
because they write from knowledge and direct experience, 
There is a total absence of art, and the plain directness ig 
more telling than any skill. The long contest, for example, 
of Alfred with the Danes is related with a simplicity that is 
all but rude. Year after year the record begins with the same 
words: “ Here the host [7.e., the Danes] fared to” or “from” 
such a place, and “ the King rode thither with the fyrd,” and 
there is harrying, fighting, and slaying. The tale is dreary in 
its monotony; but the facts tell, and seem driven into the mind 
as by repeated hammer-strokes. And so it is elsewhere. 
“This was a very toilsome year” is a phrase that runs through 
all the reign of Henry I. “Murrain of cattle,” “ruin of 
fruits,” “famine,” “ plundering,” and the like are on every 
page; but above all the word “geld” recurs with insistent 
emphasis. Our Saxon forefathers knew what taxes were even 
better than their sons have ever learned to do. It was not 
for nothing that the Conqueror “did so narrowly cause a 
survey to be made that there was not a single hide or rood of 
land, nor even—it is a shame to relate, but it seemed to him no 
shame to do—was an ox or a cow or a pig left, that was not 
set down in writing.” “Manifold gelds,” “oppressive gelds,” 
“gelds that never failed nor ceased,”—these are the extries 
that almost fill our English annals, and as we read them 
the burden seems almost to press on our own backs. “A full 
heavy year it was,” says the Chronicler in 1124 A.D.; “the 
man who had any goods was bereft of them...... those 
who had none died of hunger.” “You might well go a day’s 
journey and you would never find a man occupying a village 
or land being tilled” is the description of England in the 
evil days of Stephen; “and they said openly,” adds the 
writer, “that Christ and his saints were asleep.” The 
narrative, in fact, has that strength and force which belong 
only to reality. You are in the presence of real facts, real 
feelings, and real men. “Here died King Hardaknut as he 
stood at his drink (aet his drince stod)” is a record which 
stamps itself instantly on the mind. To read how “ Earl 
Morear went to Ely in a ship,” and King William “ built a 
bridge” to attack him, is to see the old fenland almost with 
our eyes, while a dozen essays could not give a clearer insight 
into Anglo-Saxon thought than the story of how Abbot 
Zlfsige, having bought from the monks of Bonneval “St. 
Florentinus’ body, all save the head, for five hundred pounds,” 
brought it home from France and “ offered it to Christ” at 
Peterborough. Or consider this account of William I. 
written by one “who has looked on him and once on a time 
dwelt in his court” :— 

“Also he was very worshipful; thrice he wore his royal crown 
every year—as oft as he was in England. At Easter he wore it in 
Winchester; at Pentecost in estminster; at midwinter in 
Gloucester; and then were with him all the powerful men over 
all England, archbishops and suffragan bishops, abbots and earls, 
thegns and knights. So also was he a very stark man and terrible 
so that none dared do anything against his will. He had earls in 
his bonds, who did against his will; bishops he deposed from their 
bishoprics and abbots from their abbacies and thegns he put in 
prison. 

Surely this is a model of historical style. The writer says 
what he wishes to say plainly, directly, and with that sureness 
of effect which comes only from personal knowledge. An 
artist might reproduce the scene from the description, and the 
features of the King as he sits wearing his Royal crown “ very 
worshipful,” but also “very stark and terrible,” seem almost 
to force themselves on the imagination. 

We should like to give more extracts, but even a few 





fragments may show sufficiently how full of interest the 
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Chronicle is for all who wish to study English history at its 
source, and it is necessary to leave space for one further 
quotation. The annal for 937 A.D. contains a poetical account 
of the famous battle of Brunanburh, in which thelstan over- 
threw Constantine, the aged King of the Scots, and Anlaf, 
the leader of the Northmen; nor, we think, does even 
the song of Deborah and Barak wholly surpass this noble 
English war-song. Tennyson felt its power, and paid it 
what was with him the rarest of all tributes by rendering 
it into verse; but its rugged grandeur stands out perhaps 
not less well in such a prose version as this :— 
“No need to exult 

had the gray-haired warrior, old and crafty, 

in that bill-clashing, —nor Anlaf the more ; 

with the remnants of their host they had no need to laugh 

because they were the better on the battle-stead, 

in deeds of war, in the rush of standards, 

in the flight of spears, in the strife of men, 

in the clash of weapons, when they played 

on the field of slaughter with Edward’s sons.” 
For the rest, we can only thank Mr. Gomme for making this 
work accessible to ordinary students at a modest price. His 
volume is furnished with excellent notes and index, and his 
translation, though a critic ignorant of Anglo-Saxon cannot 
judge of its scholarship, is eminently readable. But why does 
he say that “ Harold's mass-priest had his moustaches until 
he became a bishop”? Mr. Thorpe in the Rolls edition gives 
“wore his ‘kenepus,’” and suggests that the word is the 
Scotch knapscap or “ headpiece.” 





THE SUSSEX DOWNS.* 
Aw author who writes on Sussex dares a good deal when he 
names his book The Spirit of the Downs; perhaps still 
more when he defines his first chapter, and asks his readers 
to share with him “The Spell of the Spirit,” or, if not to 
share it, at least to understand it. There the difficulties begin. 
But Mr. Beckett has no difficulties. He finds himself in the 
Spirit at once. He is out on a March morning; the Spirit 
comes to him on the wings of the south-west wind; he 
drinks “ great draughts of the champagne air of the hills”; 
he feels the springy turf under him, and he runs “near a 
mile in sheer delight.” This is very well, and ought to mean 
the real thing somewhere; but we are not sure that the real 
thing shows itself quite where Mr. Beckett intends it to show. 
He converses with the Spirit, and he receives the Spirit’s gift, 
which the Spirit explains. It is “the power of interpreting 
the commonplace.” The man who receives it “ will return to 
his toil, but his spirit is freed and dwells, as he works, on the 
joy of the new days he has found; and always, when he may, 
he lays his work aside and comes to the Downs to feel again 
the full flavour of his freedom and to enjoy the delights of 
commonplace things.” That in itself is no bad interpretation 
of what, for want of a better phrase, we may call one of the 
more easily known senses of the open Downs. But it does not 
interpret other senses. We think, for instance, of Mrs. 
Marriott Watson’s poem “On the Downs”; the Downs 
“when the day grows old” :— 
“The Downs are peopled then ; 

Fugitive, low-browed men 

Start from the slopes around, 

Over the murky ground 

Crouching they run with rough-wrought bow and spear, 

Now seen, now hid, they rise and disappear, 

Lost in the gloom again.” 

Those haunting lines certainly interpret much more than 
the mere commonplace. Mr. Beckett sees and hears Briton 
and Roman too. But his vision is different; he looks down 
on the Roman road crossing the Downs by Bignor, and his 
chapter describing what he sees begins with the close 
cataloguing of the furniture and architecture of a pro-praetor’s 
palace, and swerves suddenly into a detailed conversation 
between two living Romans pacing the tessellated floor. 
This is a little difficult to follow. But Mr. Beckett explains 
in his preface that it is his way to take bypaths, and we may 
wait, if we please, till he comes back. It is less justifiable to 
Wrap up a long and intricate history of the town of Lewes in 
the disguise of a conversation between the author and an 
imaginary person whom he describes variously as “The Old 





Man” and “The Ancient.” We like Mr. Beckett better 
when he really does what he tells us in his introduction he 
set out to do,—when he walks from village to village through 
the open Downland, talking to shepherds and carters and 
tramps. We come nearer “the Spirit” of Downland villages 
when we read of country soup made of buff fungus, and puff- 
balls named “ Satan’s snuff-boxes,” and truffles hunted with 
dogs and pointed sticks. One of Mr. Beckett's friends speaks 
of a man whom his father knew “what uster sniff ‘em out 
with his own nose.” ‘Truffle-hunting, we gather, is an 
industry that refuses to be revived. Country fare in Down- 
land is simple enough, but even that has changed; the new 
generation eats more sumptuously than the old. ‘“ They 
doiint know what work be,” you learn. In the old days they 
had no more than “a bit of fat pork fur brakfust, an’ bren- 
cheese fur dinner, ’cept *twere harvest-time.” Now they are 
luxurious with beef, mutton, pudding, and holidays, “ same as 
if they were gents.” But the favourite dish is cold boiled 
cabbage saturated with vinegar. With this diet and with 
beer in sufficient quantities the Sussex peasant lives well. 
Beer, indeed, enters very largely into the outlook upon the 
world of the Downland village. Some of the best Sussex 
songs are the old drinking songs. Here is a toast with a real 
lilt to it :— 
“ Our maid she would a-hunting go, 
She’d never a horse to ride ; 
She mounted on her master’s boar, 
And spurred him on the side. 
Chink! chink! chink! the bridle went, 
As she rode o’er the Downs. 
So here’s unto our maiden’s health, 
Drink round, my boys, drink round 
We wonder that Mr. Beckett was not tempted to quote from 
more modern writers of Sussex songs,—from Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc’s “Sussex Drinking Song,” for instance, or from the 
haunting stanzas of “The South Country,” with its lines as 
bare and plain as the Downs themselves :— 


” 


“TI never get between the pines, 
But I smell the Sussex air, 
Nor I never come on a belt of sand 
But my home is there ; 
And along the sky the line of the Downs 
So noble and so bare.” 


Some of the country stories told to Mr. Beckett are the 
best things in the book. Here and there we wish that he had 
followed his narrator more closely and had given us the story 
exactly as he heard it. He tells us, for instance, a story which 
he calls “Godiva of Slindon.” It is a tale of Betsy Thorpe 
and her lover Will Garland, who had the ill-luck to cross the 
path of smugglers. Garland was sentenced to be lashed 
naked across Slindon Common, and the girl took his punish- 
ment on herself, to save him without his knowledge. Mr. 
Beckett, however, reassures the anxious; he has altered the 
tale so as to avoid offending the most punctilious reader. He 
does not seem to see that, altered, the story is valueless. A 
more attractive story is the legend of the White Way Ghost. 
The ghost was a white dog which belonged to a young man 
who was set upon by footpads and killed on the road. The 
robbers buried him in a field close by, and the dog came back 
to howl over the grave; then they killed the dog. Every 
seven years the little white terrier used to travel by the 
White Way Road, and any man who saw the ghost met with 
misfortune immediately. The last man who saw it broke his 
leg two days afterwards. Then on a lucky day White Way 
Road was widened, the young man’s skeleton was found, and 
the white dog walked no more. This is an Alfriston story, 
and there are fine roystering stories of the Alfriston gang of 
smugglers. Even now, if we may believe Mr. Beckett, there 
are methods of landing tobacco on the Sussex coast which 
would not be approved by the Excise. There is the right 
ring in the hints and whispers of Mr. Beckett's modern 
Sussex longshoreman. 

The book is illustrated by a number of coloured drawings 
by Mr. Stanley Inchbold. Some are better than others, 
We like the cold quiet of “ Alfriston—Clover Harvest,” and 
there is a sense of space and salt water about “ Beachy 
Head.” But the frontispiece, surely, has an impossible 
sunset. The sun sinking behind a line of hills could 
hardly lighten the slopes which face the artist looking at 





.,* The Spirit of the Downs, By Arthur Beckett. With 20 Illustrations iu 
Colour by Stanley Inchbold, London; Methuen and Co, [10s. 6d, net.] 


the sun. 
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THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI* 


Tus story of the nun Lucrezia and the “glad friar” is 
cleverly built up on a framework of facts and traditions. It 
is a pleasantly written book, full of merry talk and practical 
common-sense. The characters have the advantage of that 
most romantic of backgrounds,—Italy in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. They are all real men and women, and 
“they lived thus once at” Prato under Duke Cosimo de’ 
Medici. Of course various interpretations can be put on the 
contemporary documents, and on the account of the Frate 
and his doings that has come down to us in Vasari. 
That he was a popular, kindly man, with many friends, 
there can be no doubt. He spent his childhood and 
youth with the Carmelite friars, and when his artistic talent 
developed he was urged by his Prior to take Orders, so that 
the Pope might present him with a sinecure. “Then you will 
be free from temporal cares, and enabled to paint solely for 
the honour of God.” He followed this advice, with the result, 
as he said to his friend Diamante, that “here am I, a friar 
without a vocation, a priest without learning.” However, he 
had his art and his friends, and he cannot have lived a really 
selfish life even before he met Lucrezia, for “ we find a letter 
written in the beginning of his artistic career to Pietro de’ 
Medici, from which we learn that Filippo had undertaken the 
care of six unmarried nieces, infirm and helpless, and that the 
little they had on earth came from him.” If we have not much 
contemporary mention of Lucrezia, we have pictures of her 
painted by Filippo. As our author says of her portrait in the 
Pitti tondo of the “ Madonna and Child,” she “ must have 
been very sweet and gentle in her disposition—not, perhaps, 
very intellectual, but refined and delightfully piquant: the 
picture shows us a serious face and yet one that is 
not in the least sad, and the mouth is ever ready for 
laughter.” She, and her sister Spinetta, of whom we hear 
a good deal, were the “daughters of an honest and 
excellent silk merchant of Prato.” At his death they entered 
the convent of Santa Margharita as parlour-boarders, and 
after a while they took the veil. Fra Filippo was the 
chaplain of the convent, and on the few occasions when he 
caught sight of Lucrezia he had seen in her his ideal of the 
Madonna. We need not suppose that he fell in love with her 
at first sight, or that he laid plans to carry her off; but when 
the Abbess commissioned him to paint the “ Madonna of the 
Girdle” (now in the Duomo of Prato), he seized the oppor- 
tunity and secured her as his model. The result of the 
companionship brought about by the sittings was a foregone 
conclusion. The kind and simple old nun who chaperoned 
them was almost as much interested as Lucrezia in the 
Frate’s merry tales of life at the Medici villa. She was some- 
times called away, and then the talk changed tothe discussion 
ef Plato and of themselves, and at the last sitting they were 
“made immortal in a kiss.” This gradual change from 
merriment to love is cleverly drawn, and then we come to the 
chapter headed “ Across the Rubicon.” 

For some time after they left Prato they were very happy 
at the little town of St. Alessandro. There they fell in with 
an acquaintance of Filippo’s, Messer Leon Battista Alberti, 
the learned and pompous archaeologist, whose influence was in 
some ways comparable to that of Leonardo. He was also a 
great gossip, and there is an amusing account of the meeting 
in the inn dining-room. When it became necessary for 
Filippo to earn some more money, they decided to return to 
Prato. The artist had an empty house there, and the bold 
course of hiding the nun within sight of her convent seemed 
the safest as well as the most practical thing to do. Lucrezia 
was, of course, miserably lonely, as Filippo had to exercise 
great caution in his visits to her. Then they thought of 
sending for Spinetta. The flight of the younger sister from 
the convent is capable of another interpretation than that 
of devotion to Lucrezia, but we prefer to accept the 
view taken of it in this story. And so life went 
quietly on at Prato for a few months. But all the 
while the lovers were growing more conscious of wrong- 
doing. They were both honest and straightforward people, and 
the more faithfully they loved each other the more reason 
was there for parting. No one then had even begun to 
think that for normal men and women the monastic life was 
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a selfish way of escape from the work of the world. Th, 
crisis was reached with the birth of the baby Filippino 
As soon as he could walk Lucrezia returned to the cop. 
vent, leaving the child to his father. Then came a time of 
great misery for the artist. His life with Lucrezia wag djs. 
covered by the authorities, and his benefice was suspended, 
His old friends left him, except his comrade Diamante, ang 
Alberti. His only comfort was Filippino. Then when “the 
world was dark before him, and he saw not his way,” , 
wonderful thing happened. We have only the authority of 
Vasari for it, but, as the author says, it is difficult to belieys 
that he could have invented such an unprecedented thing ag 
a Papal brief relieving a priest and a nun from their vows, 
and making the dispensation retrospective. The part taken 
in the giving of the brief by Duke Cosimo, always a good 
friend to the artist, and the happy second home-coming of 
Filippo and Lucrezia, are charmingly told. Then followed 
some peaveful years, the events of which were the birth of 
Alessandra, the completion of the Pieve frescoes, and the 
decoration of the Cathedral at Spoleto. The end of the 
painter’s life came in the Cathedral in the midst of his 
work, 

His personality is so interesting that many people have 
written about him. Our author is very warm in his—or 
should we say her ?—championship of the lovers, and makes 
out a good case for them in the appendices. The book is 
well illustrated by a number of reproductions of Filippo’s 
pictures. 





THE BRETONS AT HOME.* 

Mrs. Gostiina's recent book on Brittany and the Bretons is 
one of the best that have been published in English. The 
fascination of her subject is nothing new for her; she bas 
caught the spirit of M. Anatole Le Braz, of whose delightful 
Pays des Pardons she was the successful translator. In the 
introduction he has written to this volume of hers M. Le 
Braz bears testimony to her real love and complete under. 
standing of Brittany and the Bretons. He witnesses strongly 
to the fact that his land must be loved to be understood; 
that, once loved as Mrs. Gostling has learnt to love her, her 
shy mystery vanishes and she gives herself with frankness 
to a sympathetic friend. 

Many visitors and many writers and artists have been, and 
always will be, attracted to the wonderful old province, whose 
people, it seems, on their part feel a strong and secret drawing 
to “la grande ile Bretonne d’outre-mer.” Many books have 
been written and pictures painted and ideas carried away; 
but yet it is rare, and always will be, to find any one to whom 
Brittany is really so familiar as it is to Mrs. Gostling. 
Though the personal note is of course stronger, her book 
often reminds us of one which made Brittany dear to our own 
young days, Les Derniers Bretons of Emile Souvestre. She 
gives, as he did, the feeling of the country; its wild desolate- 
ness, its silence, which yet tells such an endless screed of old 
romance; the extraordinary depth of pagan religion which 
not only possessed the minds of the people in the past, but 
still lies at the root of their ancient Christianity. 

We English are often a little inconsistent. The clergy in 
Brittany have been blamed over and over again for accepting, 
and even encouraging, the superstitions of their extraordinary 
people. Now it seems that the service of the Benediction of 
the Beasts at Carnac has ceased to be held, and we find Mrs. 
Gostling “wondering whether the Church has done wisely 
in refusing to sanction any longer the ancient recognition 
accorded by the older religion of the rights and needs of 
beasts.” We can understand the regret of dilettante or 
antiquarian, to whom an “older religion” matters most, at 
the vanishing of the picturesque ceremony. But from another 
point of view—that of the moral and reasonable welfare of the 
people—there can surely be no question that the Church's 
action is both wise and right. 

This modern pilgrimage through Brittany was easy and 
pleasant, country carts and omnibuses being replaced by 4 
delightfol automobile. Mrs. Gostling admits that “the pace 
is somewhat too rapid for such an old-fashioned and interest- 
ing country.” We have no right to complain, for she sees 
more and tells us more. But what strikes us a little sadly 
—not entirely because of the automobile—is that Brittany 





* The Bretons at Home, By Frances M. Gostling. With an Introduction by 
Anatole Le Braz. Illustrated. London: Methuen and Co, [10s, 6d. net.] 
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i. 
becomes ever more of an archaeological playground, her 


history @ conglomeration of literary legends, her religion a 
discredited spectacle. It must be so; and it is the work of 
her own children. Small blame to the accomplished writer, 
English or American, who knows how to take advantage of all 
that they have done. 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SOLDIERING IN 
SOUTH AFRICA.* 

[ue “Colonial Officer” who writes this was, we think, some- 
what ill-advised not to publish his name on the title-page. 
He gives his own portrait in several places 2nd indications 
throughout his narrative which make his identity obvious to 
all who take the trouble to look up the records of the Cape 
Mounted Rifles. The point is worth mentioning because 
the author extends this habit of suppressing an obvious name 
to other cases besides his own. All who are sufficiently 
interested in the narrative can discover the names for them- 
selves, but it serves no purpose to create this trouble. Most of 
the book is occupied with the author’s experiences in the Cape 
Mounted Rifles, the corps which he joined as a trooper and 
left, not by his own will, as a Captain. He subsequently 
fought during the war in Natal, and finally as Adjutant of 
Steinaecker’s Horse. He has grievances, but naturally only 
gives his own side of disputed points, so that we are scarcely 
in a position to say whether he was so hardly treated as he 
represents. He also takes a very gloomy view of the future 
prospects of racial harmony in South Africa. On this point 
we feel more qualified to express an opinion, and certainly 
dissent from his attitude. But his opinions are less interest- 
ing than kis somewhat rambling, but often vivid, accounts 
of life in the ranks of the Cape Mounted Rifles at a time 
when that fine corps was either engaged in war, or in 
the equally dangerous and useful task of keeping order 
among the frontier natives of the Cape. We would 
specially pick out for praise the author’s account of 
his first introduction to the corps, his journey up country, 
and his adventures in procuring uniform and equipment 
and in getting himself posted to a squadron. It gives a 
very animated picture of the rough-and-ready, free life of 
the troopers twenty-five years ago, and that, with other 
touches, explains their great success in carrying out their 
combined police and military duties, for the men, though no 
lambs, were brave, companionable, and good-hearted. Among 
other interesting incidents that we have noted is a vivd 
description of a sudden and causeless panic affecting a whole 
column one night. For no apparent reason every man rushed 
to arms in a state of sudden frenzy: the frenzy died down as 
quickly as it had arisen. The present writer once witnessed a 
similar occurrence on a much smaller scale at a base camp 
in a tent containing twelve or thirteen men during the South 
African War. One man, accustomed to talk in his sleep, 
suddenly raised an agonised cry, and proceeded to pummel 
the man sleeping cheek by jowl with him. The rest, suddenly 
aroused, entered with zest into the fray, and for a few 
minutes the whole closely packed tent was a scene of wildly 
whirling arms and legs belonging to men who no doubt 
thought on their first rude awakening that the camp had 
been surprised. Perhaps the “Colonial Officer’s” panic is 
susceptible of the same simple explanation. 





HUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.+t 
Here we have a collection of the facetiae which have appeared 
from time to time in Farm and Home. Many readers, we are 
told, requested that they should be reprinted. The request 
was reasonable enough; there are good things sufficient 
to justify it. But it is inevitable that what pleases in detail 
may be somewhat wearisome en masse. The jokes and 
anecdotes are arranged in sections, according to subject. 
These sections are thirty-five in number. “ Law” is perhaps 
the best among them. “ At what distance,” asked Sir Frank 
Lockwood of a witness, “can you be certain it is a beast you 
are looking at?”—*“Oh! about as far as you are from 
me.” “How did you steal the ducks, Ephraim, when 
they were roosting under the owner’s window, and there 
were two dogs in the yard?”—‘“It wouldn’t do you a 





* Twenty-five Years of Soldiering in South Africa, By A Colonial Officer. 
London: Andrew Melrose. [l4s. net. } 


t Humours of the Country. Chosen by B.U.S. London: John Murray. 
2s, 6d, net.] 








bit of good, jedge, for me to ’splain how I cotched ’em,” 
answered Eph. “De bes’ way for you to do, jedge, is 
for yer to buy yer chickens in de market.” “Make your 
bill as light as possible,” said a baker client to his 
lawyer.—“ Ah! you might say that to the foreman of your 
bakery, but that is not the way I bake my bread.” Of 
another legal story which comes under the head of “ Shooting ” 
we would remark that it would have been better if “ R. U.S.” 
had consulted a biographical dictionary and changed the 
names. Sir Alexander Cockburn is supposed to be pleading 
before Lord Westbury when Chancellor. But Cockburn was 
made Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in 1856, and Lord 
Westbury became Lord Chancellor in 1861. There is a good 
story of Lord Onslow, whose name was given to a bull of 
famous breed. He accepted the invitation of a famous stock- 
breeder, who telegraphed to his bailiff: “Iam bringing the 
Earl of Onslow.” The man appeared with the hospitable pre- 
paration of a stick and a ring. “‘It’ll cost you 7s. 6d. for a 
licence for that dog,’ said the collector to Mrs. Moggs. ‘ Why 
that’s all my old man had to pay for the licence to marry 
me!’ Mr. Moggs (from within): ‘ Yes, but that animal's 
worth having.’ ” 





THE CONQUEST OF NEW SPAIN.* 

Tne story of which we have the first half ranks with the 
five letters of Cortes as the chief authority on the conquest of 
Mexico, It might even be ranked above it, as the private 
letters of an honest man may be ranked above official 
despatches. The first editor, Friar Alonzo Remén, who gave 
the book to the world in 1632—Bernal died in 1581 at the age 
of eighty-three—scems to have taken great liberties with the 
text. Itis now printed from a copy made by order of the 
Guatemalan Government, checked by a photographic repro- 
duction executed in 1895. All the literary work of this 
edition has been done, we are interested to hear, in Mexico. 

Bernal left Spain in 1514 to seek his fortune in the New 
World. Fortune he did not find, for we hear him continually 
complaining of poverty; but he had adventures in plenty. 
His first three years were spent in inaction in Cuba. Then 
came an unlucky expedition under Hernandez de Cordova, 
which returned after losing nearly a half of its members and 
accomplishing nothing. A second, under Juan de Grijalva, 
at least acquired some jewels and gold, though not without 
hardship and Joss. Then Cortes appears on the scene, leading 
the expedition which was to end in the conquest of Mexico. 
The story of this is told in Book II., being carried on in the 
present volume down to the departure of the Spanish force 
from Tlaxcala on the way to Mexico. 

Our author certainly writes in a simple, honest, truthful 
fashion. He has no scruples; it quite satisfies him to know 
that he and his companions were Christians, and that the 
idolaters whose lands and possessions they were going to 
appropriate could not fail to be benefited by the transaction. 
Morals, as we understand them, are not so much as thought 
of. We may take the case of Doiia Marina, a woman of high 
birth, who became Cortes’s mistress, and was very useful to 
him as an interpreter. Some of her kinsfolk came to see her, 
and were in no small fear as to the treatment which they should 
receive from her, for, indeed, her family had not behaved 
well to her. She reassured them. She would not change her 
position to be Cacica of all the country. “God had been very 
good to her in freeing her from the worship of idols and 
making her a Christian, and letting her bear a son to her lord 
and master Cortés.” And Bernal piously remarks: “ This 
seems to me very much like what took place between Joseph 
and his brethren in Egypt.” Was there ever a more complete 
severance between religion and morals ? 





NOVELS. 
LORDS OF THE SEA.t 
Mr. Nose once again writes with a purpose, and writes at 
white heat. His last book, The Grain Carriers, was directed 
against the latest Board of Trade regulations which allow 
ships to carry their “ Plimsoll mark” higher,—to go to sea 
more deeply laden. Although Lords of the Sea is concerned 





* The True History of the — of New Spain. By Bernal Diaz del Castillo, 
Edited by Genaro Garcia, ranslated by A. P. Maudslay, M.A, Vol, I. 


London: Hakluyt Society. 
t Lords of the Sea, By Edward Noble, London: Methuen and Co, [6s.] 
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materially with the same subject (for wha. a ship comes to 
make her great fight with the ocean, such as is the centre of 
all Mr. Noble’s stories, nothing matters but her weatherly 
qualities), its slings are turned ostensibly against the sordid 
and debasing practice of outsiders taking out P.P.I. insur- 
ances on ships suspected to be “lame ducks.” It is not right 
or useful to say a word against an owner insuring his ships, 
even the oldest of them. The degree of risk run by a ship is 
a matter for the insurance agents and their inspectors, the 
Government inspectors, and the owner's conscience. If these 
three forces working together cannot end the hideous crime 
of scnding unseaworthy ships to sea, we confess that we 
should have little hope of saving to decency the most historic 
and noblest of English trades. Mr. Noble, however, who 
thoroughly disbelieves in the work of all the inspectors, 
condemns the laxity of owners, though granting them a 
certain indulgence as the victims of competition. His con- 
tempt, then, grows and focusses itself on the outsiders who 
have no interest in a ship except the desire that she should 
disappear. These persons, in fact, go in for a very ghoulish 
gambling ; they get “inside information,” as racing tipsters 
say, or perhaps even back their own unaided ability to “spot” 
a “lame duck,” and they bet on her disappearance with one 
of the “ doctors,” as the insurance agents are called. It may 
be said that “ Lloyd’s will insure anything "—of course that 
institution performs great public services in doing so—and that 
to insure a ship even with less reputable “doctors,” and 
although you may not own an inch of her timbers, is after all 
“only business.” Casuistry may support the contention, but 
it is not easy to imagine anything more demoralising to a 
man than to be hoping continually for disaster to others. 
The Cornish children of another age who prayed devoutly on 
bended knee at night that God might send “a wreck bevore 
marnen ” were innocent by comparison. No reader will dis- 
agree with Mr. Noble's angry hatred for all this. But when 
he tells us that the conditions of our Merchant Service must 
be saved (unless we misunderstand him) by Protection, or by 
the amalgamation of shipping companies in order to reduce 
the competition, we feel that he is not only advocating non- 
sense, but enormously weakening the force of hia appeal. 
It is perverse to write, as he does in effect if not in intention, 
as though it were a sort of iniquity in the labourers of 
England to desire cheap food. Freedom of competition and 
such efficient supervision of ships as shall prevent any un- 
scaworthy tramp putting to sea,—those are conditions which 
safeguard each other. They are, moreover, perfectly simple; 
and if they are not easy to effect, there is at least no con- 
ceivable plan for abating the evil side of competition which is 
€asicr. 

The worst of all the wickednesses which may spring from 
marine insurance is, of course, the crime of barratry, which 
means the wrecking of ships in order to obtain the 
insurance money. There is barratry in Mr. Noble’s new 
novel, but we cannot help feeling that the introduction of this 
exceptional crime, as well as the rather unreal figure who 
practises it, deplorably divides the interest of the reader. 
Barratry is one thing, and no amount of precaution will 
prevent it—any more than Protection and Trusts and such 
like, which Mr. Noble appears to approve, will prevent murder 
ashore—but the avoidable dangers of using unseaworthy ships 
are quite another thing. 

Mr. Noble does not improve in the handling of his plots. 
In a story of this kind we are accustomed to find that the plot 
is a rather detached affair, introduced on sufferance, as it 
were, and in accordance with the venerable supposition that a 
high moral purpose requires relief. In our judgment, Mr. 
Noble has given us too much of this rather distracted plot of 
which the motives are not always clear. But the reader who 
refuses to let his attention wander through three parts of the 
book, and appreciates the exact value of young Brian 
Kenmore’s presence on board the ‘ Ailsa Craig’ (owned by 
Brian’s father) at a notable crisis, will be richly, and even 
wonderfully, rewarded. The chapters in which the long- 
drawn-out fight of the overloaded tramp with the Atlantic 
storm is described are intense and moving to a degree seldom 
equalled. Mr. Conrad in Typhoon has done much the same 
thing; has made his readers feel a sense of acute physical 
exhaustion, as though they, too, had been bashed and 
hammered and rendered sick and breathless by the reiterated 
assaults of the sea. Mr. Conrad is not given, like Mr. Noble, 





to occasional literary formlessness, but he cannot set fear and 
pity surging through us more surely. The narrative of the 
storm and wreck in Lords of the Sea is equal to Mr, Noble's 
own description of the hurricane off the Horn in The Grajy 
Carriers. It is tremendous. 





The Marriage of Hilary Carden. By Stanley Portal Hyatt 
(I. Werner Laurie. 6s.)—This novel is interesting as long ag 
deals with life in South Africa and with the making cf ths 
country as a white man’s dominion. When, however, the author 
turns to the problem of the marriage cf John Allingham ang 
Hilary Carden, the book becomes much more commonplace. It jg 
not to be wondered at that when John Allingham gave up hig 
work in South Africa, and tried to settle down with nothing to do 
in a small house in the English country with his bride, his new lifg 
should not have been avery great success. But the whole opening 
of the story is vividly written, and the “ fascination of the Road” 
specially well described. The end of the book, too, with Allingham’s 
return to South Africa, is very clever. The necessary passing of 
the old conditions and Allingham’s final resignation to the ney 
state of affairs are well indicated. The author evidently knows 
his subject, and there is no little literary skill in his description 
of the charms of a transport-rider’s life. 

Mary up at Gafries. By 8. C. Nethersole. (Mills and Boon 
6s.)\—The reader who is endowed with patience will find thisg 
very charming novel. The beginning is not particularly attractive, 
but the moment the Mary of the title grows up the book improves, 
The plot is more concerned with the development of character 
than with a series of dramatic events, and the real charm of the 
story is the account of the quiet country life at the old-fashioned 
farm of Gaffries. The fault of the story is that the hero, who 
rejoices in the ridiculous name of Olinthus, would not have been 
likely to give up his lady love to his deformed brother when she 
had just declared her love forhim. The episode seems unnecessary, 
although it provides the brother with an almost equal opportunity 
of self-sacrifice. Mary herself is a delightful person, and the 
reader who follows her story through the whole volume will feel 
quite affectionate towards her by the time he turns the last page. 
No one who is in search of sensational events and adventures should 
read this novel; but by those people who want a quiet account of 
country doings it will be found very restful and quite sufficiently 
entertaining. 

ReapasLteE Noveis.—The Yellow Rose. By Maurus Joékai. 
Translated from the Hungarian by Beatrice Danford. (Jarrold 
and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—<A tragic story of jealousy, good of its 
kind, which readers who like such things should enjoy. Moon of 
Valleys. By David Whitelaw. (Greening and Co.  6s.)—The 
enormously valuable jewel which some enterprising Western seeks 
to appropriate, and some tenacious Eastern to keep, is an old 
friend; but we are not sorry to meet it again.——A Running 
Fight. By J. Hellederen. (John Long. 6s.)—Here we have the 
familiar story, which, however, seems never to grow stale, of a 
treasure-hunt in the face of a watchful foe. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





Tonia and the East. By David G. Hogarth. (Clarendon Press. 
3s. 6d. net.)—This volume, the reproduction of lectures delivered 
before the University of London, is a valuable contribution to 
subject which has of late years assumed great importance,—early 
Greek civilisation. Those who can look back for the space of 
generation will remember that the upper limit of this civilisation 
was put somewhere about the eighth century at the farthest. This 
is the subject to which Mr. Hogarth, who follows with success the 
methods of the scholar and of the excavator, now makes a very 
welcome contribution. And he has added to it a new extension, 
connecting what we know of the ancient culture of the Danubiaa 
and Balkan region with that to which the names of Aegean and 
Mycenaean are commonly attached. 


Biblical Criticism and Modern Thought. By W. G. Jordan, D.D. 
(T. and T. Clark. 7s. 6d. net.)—The main purpose of this book is 
to show that the acceptance of the conclusions of criticism is not 
inconsistent with belief, and, further, that these conclusions make 
the belief more vivid and real. So in dealing with what is called 
“The Documentary Theory” we read: “The attempt to place 
each sermon or song, each piece of history or each body of laws 
into relation with the original life out of which it sprang and to 
which it appealed ...... may be carried on with the clear, firm 
conviction that in every part of it the living God is revealing 
Himself.” If we have this conviction we have the “root of the 
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matter.” A purpose of Revelation—we may add a special purpose 
worked out through the Hebrew race, which had an ethical 
and religious mission of its own—is the great truth to which we 
must cling, and this or that detail of history, this or that 
document, can be but of secondary importance. We commend 
to our readers Dr. Jordan’s book, first given to the world in 
Jectures delivered at the Queen’s University, Toronto. It will 
repay & careful and detailed study.——Something of the same 
line of thought and argument is followed in The Witnesses of Israel, 
by W. J. Moulton, M.A. (Robert Culley, 3s. 6d.) The volume 
(portions of which formed the thirty-ninth “Fernley Lecture”) 
consists of three parts. The first deals with the early history 
of Israel, beginning with an account of Babylonia as the birth- 
place of the race, following this up with an account of Abraham 
and his descendants, as showing the earliest development of the 
race, and carrying it on down to the beginning of the Prophetical era. 
The second is the most important as it is the largest. It takes in 
the whole of the Prophetic age, and also the post-Exilic period 
down to the time of the Maccabees. Part III. gives under the 
title of “Realization” a summary of New Testament teaching as 
setting forth the “ Message ” in its fullness. Mr. Moulton is one 
of the teachers, at once cautious and enlightened, to whom the 
training of the Congregational ministers of the future is entrusted. 
The outlook, as indicated by this volume, is most hopeful. 


The Church of the Apostles. By Lonsdale Ragg, B.D. (Riving- 
tons. 4s. 6d. net.)—This is a volume of the “Church Universal ” 
Series, appearing under the editorship of Mr. W. H. Hutton, the 
first in order of subject, though not of appearance. It is a careful 
piece of work, which may be read with pleasure and profit. We 
cannot always accept Mr. Ragg’s explanations. It would, for 
instance, be convenient if we could antedate the difference between 
Paul and Peter by a few months,—put it, in fact, before the 
Council of Jerusalem. But to do so would be to take a great 
liberty with the narrative; no secular history would be so 
treated. The conjecture as to the origin of the Monarchical 
episcopate is certainly attractive. Bishop and presbyter are inter- 
changeable terms in the Epistles; but we have an Apostolic 
Monarchy. The Monarchy reappears again in the Epistles of 
Ignatius about fifteen years after the death of the last of the 
Apostles. May it not have been his legacy to the Church? But 
Mr. Ragg seems to us to be taking too much for granted when he 
writes: “ We may be justified in picturing the aged St. John when 
he celebrated, or, in later phrase, ‘ pontificated,’ clad (if we may 
take the expression literally) in a sacerdotal breastplate as 
ministering fasting to a fasting congregation in the early morning 
f the Lord’s Day.” From the Monarchy of St. Paul to the 
Monarchy of the Ignatian Bishop is not a difficult translation, but 
it is a different thing when we exchange the Corinthian Eucharist 
for Mr. Ragg’s “ Mass.” 





Despatches from Paris, 1784-1790. Selected and Edited by Oscar 
Browning, M.A. Vol. I., 1784-1787. (The Camden Society.)— 
The appearance of the second volume with the introduction is 
postponed on account, we are sorry to see, of the editor’s illness. 
Meanwhile we may briefly notice this instalment. We find in 
these letters what we expect,—proofs of the absolute blindness of 
the French governing class tothe signs of the times. Money was 
so scarce that an admitted claim of £12,000 of a British subject 
had to be paid by annual instalments; but it was spent with 
reckless extravagance on palaces,&c. “The additions to St. Cloud 
are estimated at eleven millions; fifteen hundred workmen have 
been employed for some months past at Fontainebleau.” “The 
inconsiderate people of the capital are constantly boasting of the 
immense resources of the kingdom without reflecting that these 
resources are found in the most wretched and oppressed class in 
mankind.” In November, 1786, the Court removed from Fontaine- 
bleau to Versailles, a distance of less than forty miles. To do 
this two thousand one hundred and fifteen horses were employed 
for three days, besides horses for the heavy baggage. A few 
weeks afterwards we read that “a number of edicts by which new 
taxes are laid on are ready and will be registered by Parliament 
at the end of the year.” Other interesting matters occur. 
“M. Montgolfier pretends to have at last discovered means of 
directing the course of Balloons ...... he engages to depart 
froma town in Auvergne, distant from Paris 150 miles, and to 
descend at or near that city in the course of seven hours...... 


the weight he proposes to carry exceeds that of a waggon load.” 


In 1787 “the Impét Territorial, affecting most materially every 
Person of landed property in the Kingdom, could not fail of meeting 
with the utmost determin’d opposition.” Three speculators buy 
up all the shares (seventeen thousand) of the East India Company 
at twelve hundred livres each share, spread reports to the 
advantage of the Company, and sell them at sixteen hundred, 





“ making a gain of near five [sic] million of livres,”—a delightfully 
simple operation. A French plan of carrying on a trade with 
the East Indies through Egypt and by Suez is described as 
“chimerical in the highest degree.” 





Sources Relating to the Germanic Invasions. By Carlton Huntley 
Hayes, Ph.D. (Longmans and Co. 6s.)—This is one of the 
publications of the Columbia University, New York. Dr. Hayes 
is deserving of especial praise for the zeal and industry with which 
he has investigated a mass of writings which have no literary 
attractions, are, in fact, among the hardest of all hard reading. 
The “ Augustan Histories,” for instance, are works which only a 
strong sense of duty could constrain any one to study. There are 
exceptions, of course, as Ammianus Marcellinus and Vopiscus ; but 
the study as a whole is undoubtedly tedious, and we congratulate 
Dr. Hayes on the successful energy with which he has pursued it. 
Our only complaint against him concerns another portion of his 
work. His appreciation of the earlier sources seems to us unduly 
sceptical. He does not, for instance, allow sufficient weight to the 
evidence which connects the Cimbri with the peninsula of Jutland. 
A more important matter is the way in which he seeks to minimise 
the authority of the “Germania” of Tacitus. It is quite true 
that some modern German writers have built “castles in the air” 
on the foundations of this treatise. Still, to an impartial reader 
it looks like the outcome of real knowledge, not, as Dr. Hayes 
would have us think, an academical tour de force by a clever writer 
whose chief motive is a wish to satirise his own countrymen and 
countrywomen, Dr. Hayes is quite sure that Tacitus never went 
near Germany. It would have been well here to notice the not 
improbable hypothesis that he was Procurator in some neighbour- 
ing region. He was absent from Rome after his Praetorship, 
doubtless in some official position. It is probable that this was of 
a civil rather than of a military character. On this subject Dr. 
Hayes certainly gives the impression of one @éouw diagvAdtrav. He 
should read what M. Gaston Boissier has to say about it, 


Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. are publishing a thin-paper 
edition of “Henry Seton Merriman’s Novels.” The @ st instal- 
ment consists of two, The Slave of the Lamp and The Sowers; the 
rest are to follow week by week till the number—fourteen—is 
completed, To the first mentioned a brief literary memoir of the 
author is prefixed. “H.8. Merriman” made his first appearance 
as an author with “Young Mistley.” This was in 1888,—he was 
born in 1862. This work and its three successors were withdrawn 
from circulation by the author, at no small cost, we are told, to 
himself. He judged them to be unworthy of his powers, and acted 
with characteristic consistency. The Slave of the Lamp appeared 
in 1892; the date of The Sowers is 1896; but the interval between 
the two was filled up with work, which was continued up to the 
time of his premature death on November 19th, 1903. An 
unfinished story which had been fully planned—it was his 
habit to do this with quite unusual completeness—was found 
after his death and destroyed according to his wish. Ono 
most interesting thing in the notice is the description of 
the energy and care with which he prepared himself for his 
work by studying the locale in which the scene of his story was 
laid. One only of his novels was not preceded by this labour, 
a labour carried out in the most unstinting fashion. Here the 
scene was West Africa, and in this case he had studied the 
authorities available so successfully that every one believed him 
to be writing from personal observation. Happy man, he stood 
entirely apart from that world of letters in which he occupied so 
high a place. Of “H.S. Merriman’s” literary merits we need say 
nothing. The present edition is attractive, admirably printed on 
thin paper which, if it does not absolutely equal the Clarendon 
Press ideal, is a very good second. The price is 2s. per volume in 
cloth and 3s. in leather. 








We have received from Messrs. Breitkopf and Hiirtel a series of 
Platinotype Monuments and Memorials of Great Musicians (2d. 
each). Among these, to give some of the most famous names, we 
find “ Haydn—Vienna,” “ Rossini—Florence,” “ Brahms—Vienna,” 
“Cherubini—Florence,” “Mozart—Vienna,” “ Beethoven—Vienna,” 
“John Sebastian Bach—Leipzig,” and “ Handel—Westminster 
Abbey.” We notice among them what we suppose to be the 
original of a not very felicitous effort, the Sullivan monument 
in the Victoria Embankment Gardens. This is the “ Briickner 
Monument— Vienna.” 








Macazines AND SERIAL Pusiications.— We have received tho 
following for September:—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Month, tho United Service 
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the World's Work, the Allantic Monthly, the North American Re 


the Book Monthly, Trees.and Shrubs of the British Isles, the Open 
Current 
Literature, the Indian World, the Open Review, the Charity Organisa- 
the hes World, the Dominion 
| Review of Reviews, the 
hical 
Journal, the Busy Man’s Magazine, Nash’s Magazine, the Ilustrated 
Cassier’s 


Court, the Parents’ Review, the Englishwoman, the Siate, 
tion Review, the Socia'ist Review, 
BMedical Monthly, the Forum, the Financia 
Erpository Times, the Munsey, the Homiletic i the Geo ,rap 


Poultry Record, the National Gallery, Beautiful Flowers, 
Magazine, tho Art 
Historical Review, the Church Quarterly, the Columbia Unive 
Quarterly, the Law Quarierly Review, the New Quarterly, 
Manchester Quarterly, the Law Magazine and Review, 
Review, the Church 


the Navy League Journal, the Popular Science Monthly, tho E. 
Magazine, the Indian Review, the Occult Rev 
Review, the Country Home, the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 
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Aitaraya Aranyaka (The), 400.............s0.00--scsorsssceseeres (Clarendon Press) net 
Allan (C. W.), Our Fntry into Hunan, cr Svo onan ..... (I. Culley) 
Archibald (R. C.), Carlyle’s First Love, 8vo (Lane) net 





Arnold (C.) and Frost (F. J. T. ), The American Eg sy, Bro (Hute hinson) net 
Atteridve (A. H.), Napoleon's Brothers, Syo ..... ... (Methuen) net 
Avery (11.), In Days of Danger, cr 8vo (Nelson) 
Ball (Sir R. S.), The Earth’s Beginning, : (Cassell) 
Ballada cf Famous Fizhts, 4to... ao .....(H. Frowde) net 
Barker (E.), The Son of M: ary Bethel, er 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 
Rarnard (A. B.), The Girl's Encyclopaedia, cr 8vo ......(Pilzrim Press) net 
Barrington (M. }, The Knight of the Golden Sword... mane tto & Windus) 
Beach (R.), The Silver Horde, er 8vo ... ; (Harper) 
Benn (A. W.), Revaluations, Historical and Tac al, ers 


8vo . 








“(WwW atts) net 





























































Birt (F. B. B.), Through Persia from the Gulf to "the € aspian, 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 12/6 
Brown (V.), The Screen: a Novel, er 8vo.. ... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Brydson (A. P.), Some Records of Lakeland “Townshiy 8, SvO ae Stock) net 5/0 
Bullen (F. T.), Cut Of from the World, cr 8vo (Unwin) 6/0 
Burton (W.) and Hobson (R. L.), Handbook of Marks on Pottery and 
RO RRL AA AN th PAE LONER AEDS nen nee 79 
Pe hs N. ), The Key of the U nknown, er 8vo . ' (Macmillan) 60 
sill (J. F.), The Gold Sceke IPE, CF BVO .....seccrcersersecceseres “Pils crim Press) 2/6 
Cassi > (J.), K Bridge of Fancies, cr Svo (R. Culley) 3/6 
tharles (F.) and Hewitt (W. H.), Experimental Mechanics for Schoois, 
er 8vo a seeeeeee(Bell) 3/6 
Clyde (1.), Beatrice the Sixtee nth, er 80 . (Bell) 36 
Cohu (J. R. ), The Gospels in the Light of Modern Research (J. Parker) net 60 
Colville (J.), Stadies in Lowland Scota, 8vo peninsnedtak (W. Green) net 7/6 
Deane (A.), New Testament Studies, er 8vo ......... (Skeffington) net 2/6 
Delannoy (B.), A Studio Model, er 8vo ... ......(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Edward3 (J.), The Art of Hlustration Mlustr: uted, er 8vo (R. Culley) net 3/6 
Fa —_ (M. B.), French Vignettes, 8vo (Chapman & Ha'l) net 10'6 
E A .), The Life of the World to C tome, er 8vo ...(Pilgrim Press) net 3/6 
= rins ihe rm (M.), Songs of Joy and Faith, er 8vo «-+eeJ. Clarke) net 2/6 
Fawiry (Rt. C.), Problem Papers in Mathematics, cr 8vo .........(Macmillan) 36 
Ferryman (M.), Lads of the Licht Division, cr 8vo (Nelson) 3/6 
Fotheringham (D. R.), The Writing on the ‘Sky, and other Sermons, er 8vo 
(Skeffineton) 3/6 
France (A.), The White Stone, cr 8V0  ..........c0cceseeee senmnnenpenmnsneeneil (Lane) 6/0 
Fraser (Mrs. H.), Giannella, er 8vo ; ..(Methnen) 69 
Gibson (C. R.), Romance of Modern Manufacta re ‘ “er 8vo. secceceeres--- (CGlE¥) 5/0 
Gilbert (G. D.}, To My Kiug Ever Faithful, 8vo ............... ....(Nash) 6/0 
Green (E. E), A Lad of London Town, cr hy ood ‘(Pilz crim Press) 2/6 
Griffith (N.), Dorrien Corfax, er 8vo .............. .. (Smith & Eller) 6/0 
Gu: in (J. ), Our ee aaa .. (Nels mn) 2.6 
Habershon (S. H.), Dise ases of the Stomach, ‘er 8vo Cassell) net 9/0 
Homer (S. H.), Tho F Forest Foundling, 4to ..... (Duckworth) net 2'6 
Harben (W. N.), The Redemption of Kenneth G fait, “er 8vo.... (Harper) 60 
Harp and the Rose (The), by Caritas, cr BVO ..............0000000- (E. Stock) net 3/0 
Hayden (A. L.), The Book of the Lifeboat, er 8vo. (Pilgrim Press) 3/6 
Hewitt (E. C.), How to Train Children, l2mo ..... .....(S. Paul) net 2/6 
Hinton (J. W.), Story cf the Electric Organ, 4to . ...(Simpkin) net 5/0 
Hocking (S. K.), A Desperate H ype, er Svo........ é (Warne) 3/6 
Hoover (B. R.), Pa Flickinger’s Folks, cr 8vo ‘ (Harper) 36 
Hornung (E. WwW. ), Mr. Justice Rafiles, cr 8vo... “(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Howden (J. R.), Locomotives of the World, to. ....(H. Frowde) net 5/0 
Hutchings (W. W. ), London Town, Past and P resent, 2 vols. 4to 
(Cassell) each net 10/0 
Hyrst (H. W. G.), Adventures in the Arctic Regions, er 8vo ... (Seeley) 50 
Irvine (A. M.), A Girl of the Fourth, er 8vo.................00-- ... (Partridge) 2/6 
Ivens (C. L1.), Addresses to Men, cr 8vo......... ..(Skeffington) net 2/6 
Jacomb ( A. E.), Johnny Lewison, cr 8V0.............ccccccecsceecoceees (A. Melrose) 6/0 
Janvier (7. A.), He nry Hudson, 12mo ... (Harper) net 3/6 
Je jae (E.), Husband and Wife > ee Law, er 8vo (Dent) net 2/6 
Jepson (E. and Leblanc (M. ), “ne Lupin, er Svo .... (Mis & Boon) 6/0 
Labo wr (A. B.C. M.-), Britons ‘thr ough Negro Spectac les 8, , 8v0 
(Imperial & Foreign Co.) net 6/0 
Leeming (J. R.), Church Scandals and their Cures, cr Svo (E. Stock) net 3/6 
Lewis (L.), The Advertisements of The Spectator, er 8vo......(Constable) ne a 60 
Lomas (T. H.), God and His Worshippers, cr 8vo ... (R, Culley) net 26 
Mac wiliffe (M. A.), The Sikh Religion, 6 vols. 8vo . (Clarendon Press) net 63/0 
90 (D. B.) and Wi ~olley (0. L.) Are *ika, 4to......(Clarendon Press) net 21/0 
MacNutt (fF. A . Fer aando Cortes and the C onque st of Mexico...(Patnam) 5/0 
Me Phe rson (L. . Railway Freight Rates in Relation to the Industry and 
of tho ‘United st (ii aa gee Ae (Beli) net 10/6 
ne (A. W.), An Imperial Marriaze, er 80 : ..(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Marshall (A. bs The Squire’ 3 Daughter, er 8vo ........... . _— 60 
Mather (Z.), T ules from tho Welsh Hills, er 8vo....... (E. Stock) net 3/6 
M: axwe ot (W. B. ), Seymour Chariton: a Novel, er 8y0 ......(Hutehinson) 6/0 
Meads , a of Penelope, cr apa ... (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Ouseley ny ° tir dess, er Svo .. naire: (J. Onseley) 60 
Pocket Medical Die tionary in Fight Languages, 12mo . (Le oe, net 20/0 
Prother ¢ (E.), For Queen and En BPOLOP, CE BVO .....cccosccccsceccseess R.T.S.) 36 
Protheroe (E.), The Sister Crasoes, er 8vo... : iit Culley) 3/6 
Quetteville (P. W. de}, Verses in Twilight, er 8vo . . (EB. Stock) net 2/6 
Rawson (M. S.), Hap piness : a Novel, cr 8vo.. .(Methuen) 6,0 
Reed (S.), Ok i Rose and Sily: or, cr 8vo neammnananeneeiane (Putnam) 6/0 
Robertson (A Tt. ), Bpochs in the Life of St. Paul | (Hodder.& Stou zhton) 5/0 
Robinson (F. C.), In an Unknown Land, 8vo......... .....(B. Stock) net 3/0 
Savage (W. R ), The Resurrection of Judgment, cr 8vo.. (Allenson) net 5/0 
Sedding (EK. H.), Normaa Architecture in Cornwall...... (Ward & Lock) net 7/6 
Sherring (H.), The Romance of the Twisted Spear, and other Tales in 
RS Ly TE oes (Smith & Elder) net 6/0 


Journal, Travel and Exploration, the American 


the Eugenics 
Socialist Quarterly, the Ecclesiastical Review, 
Scotia, the Sociological Review, Saint George, the Hindustan Review, 


iew, the British Health 





Magazine, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Outlook, Scribner’s Magazine, 
the Connoisseur, Cham ers’s Journal, tha Cornhill Magazine, the Girl's 
Own Paper, the Journal of Education, the Treasury, Baily’s Magazine, 


view, 


raily 
the 


state 













Snow (L. A. B.), Her Little Kingdom, er 8V0 20.00.0000... ec ecceeeceeess i 
Sombart (W.), Socialism and the S cial Movement, cr 8vo . Unrtridge) 26 
Speed (F. and L. ), The Limbersnigs, 4to .................. (Law rence & cx he 3 
Stables (G.), The Ivory Hunters, cr 8vo.................... - & Loot 46 
Stainer (C. L.), King Blacksack and his Sword, 4to " in. Frowa) ss 


Stawell (F. M.), Homer and the Iliad, 8vo 


Stevenson (P. L.), The Rose of Dauphiny, er 8vo 


..(Dent) net 95 


Swan (A. 8.), The Ola Moorings, er 8vo ................. a C ae } 60 
Syrett (N.), The Castle of Four Towers, 4to.................... (Duckworth) ms = 
Taggart (W. S.), Cotton Spinning ¢ ‘aleulations, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net - 
Thomson (C. L.), A First fiistory of England, Part VII., 1820-1901, er 8, 40 


(H. Maral 2 
(Nelson) 






Turley (C. ), The Minvern Brothers, er 8vo 
Vaughan (J.), Lighter Studies of 2 Country or, er SyO (I. Pitman) net 
Waller — E. ), The Wood-Carver of *Lympus, er 8vo ... elrose) 
, AShort History of the Port of Bristol, er 8v0 (Arrows smith) net 

, Love and the Wise Men, er 8vo (Methuen) 
Williamson (C. N. & A. M.), The Motor Maid, cr 8vo 9 (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Yates (T.), Sculptors of Life, cr 8vo....... ‘ ..(J. Clarke) net 2 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





Ovrsipe Pace (when —e Fourteen GurINras, 
ee ne eee £i2 12 Narrow Column (T hird of Pa age) £4 
Half-Page j 9 
Quarter-Page 1 


(Cc abut nn) 6 6 H. alf Ni: Lerow Cc oh umn 
2 (Half-Column) 3 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 


5 ComMPANIES. 
Outside Page .............s0000++ £16 16 0| Inside Page 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twe i 2 
Narrow column, one-third width of pag: 
Broad column, half-width of page, 123, 
Across two narrow columas, two-thirds width of pase, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Pablications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 





-; and ls,q 
words), 
, 83. an inch, 


an inch, 





Terms of Subscription. 





PayaBLE IN ADVANCE. — 
» lalf- 
Yearly. Yearly, 
Including postage to any part of the pomnene™ 


TEED . cnncpmsisnbanntenncemeininaeneitesenens B Sy ncceee O16 SF cree 





Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India China, Japan, &c. a ae 


‘LIBERTY'S | 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(f26.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 








— «= 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 








The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 








. THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
Sa THE WORLD. 
DB. 
COMPANY, Lid. MARINE INSURANCES EFFECTE 
FIRE, LIFE, Head 1 North John St., LIVERPOOL, 
ACCIDENT, Oftees (28 Lombard St. LONDON. 
BURGLARY, 
LOSS OF ne | TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,929,972. 





who wishes to retire on a Pensi 


EVERY MAN should read “THE PENSION PROBLEM," 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 








48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.Cs 
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ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.C. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Otfices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 





Ly Royal Warrant 
to 
Ils Majesty the King, 


THE _ORIGINAL— & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS u urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 
m\HE CHURCH CONGRESS, © SWANSEA. 


OCTOBER 5, 6, 7, anp 8, 1909, 





Members’ Tickets, 6s. each, admit to all Meetings, except to those arranged 
or Men, Women, and Boys. 

The Railway Companies will issue return tickets at a fare and a quarter 
to gy of Congress Tickets, available from 25th September to 91h October, 
inclusive, 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON. SECRETARIES, 39 Cc astle 
Street, Swansea ; or the S.P.C_K., Northumbe rland Avenue, London, wi : the 
CHURCH HOUSE, Dean's Yard, Westminster, 8.W.; and Mr. JOHN HART, 
Maltravers House, , Arundel Street, Strand, W.c, 











“HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 
LE T, 1 FURNISHED. 


vo BE 


£ITUATE CLOSE TO THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 








WESTMINSTER (Overlooking St. James’s Park). 

TO BE LET, FURNISHED, for several months, an exceptionally 
woll-arranged FAMILY RESIDENCE, possessing the unusual advantage 
of the original “Adam” decoration, Recently Refurnished and done up 
throughout at great expense and in excellent taste, 

It contains 13 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 2 large Bathrooms, fine light 
Drawing and Dining Rooms commanding pleasant views of the Park; large 
Lobby, Library and Study; spacious Principal Staircase with dome light, 
Secondary Staircase, Square Halls, &c.; ample Offices for servants; 
Electric Licht and Telephone; Certificated Modern Sanitation; constant 
Hot-water Supply; in fact, every up-to-date convenience, 

Careful tenant required, 





Apply to— 
MESSRS, TROLLOPE, 
Hobart Place, Eaton Square, S.W. 


TALY,; ROME. 


TO LET for winter or term of years, ISTH CENTURY VILLA, built 
by Cardinal Albani. 34 rooms, electric light, 4 bathrooms, hot-water heating, 
garage, ead garden.—Apply, ‘‘ HERALD,” Boscolungo Pistolese, Italy. 


({OMFORTABLE COUNTRY HOME OFFERED Single 
GENTLEMAN of Literary or Artistic interests in charming old Jac obean 
thatched residence, standing in sixacres land. Large studio. House is near to 
Thaxted, Essex; 7 miles from Elsenham. Wagonette meets trains twice daily. 
Terms moderate, Photos sent.—Apply, WONTNER SMITH, Piggotts, Thaxted, 








T OVELY HI NDHE AD.—809 feet above sea level, in an 
d 


ideal situation amongst the pi 12. TO BE SOLD, with two or more 
acrcs of charming ere yund, a very subst: _* ally built RESIDENCE, standing in 
the midst of beautifully wooded private estate, and commanding ma cificent 
views. It is approached by a long and pictureaque carriage drive, and 
contains noble entrance hall, three fine reception rooms, eleven bed aud 
dressing rooms, w ired ¢ wr electric light and bells. Built for the owner by the 


Trollope, Colls, and Co.—Full details of the Agents, 
VENNEST, F.A.1., Haslemere, or HARRODS, Ltd., 






eminent firm of M 
REGINALD C. 8B. i 
Brompton Road, 8.W. 


“APPOINTMENTS “VACANT. AND WANTED. 


N EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
L COMMITTEE. 


RUTHERFORD COLLEGE SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


REQUIRED, in January next, a SENIOR CLASSICAL MISTRESS, able to 
help w ith English and History. University Degree (or its equivalent) and 
experience esseutial, 

Salary according to scale , qusinantions, and experience. 

Forms and further Pa %s may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Educat ion Offices, Nort ind Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Applications 
to be received r 2 isher than the? With September, 1908, 


JATTERS EA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, &.W. 








The GOVERNING BODY REQU IRE the services of an ASSISTANT- 
MASTER for the Boys’ Secondary School, to take History and Enclish 
Subjects. Preference will be given to a Graduate of a Brilish University 
possessing an Honours Degree in History. 

For particulars send stamped, addressed envelope to the SECRETARY. 


] ARODA C ULLEGE, INDIA.—WA NYED for the 

Chair of Physics, a GENTLEMAN thoroughly experienced in Labora- 
tory work and in Teaching. Must be a Doctor of Science, or hold other high 
Degree. Age not to execed 30 year Apply to THOS. 8. TAIT, Esq., M.A., 
B.Se., Edenbank, York Road, ‘Harro: tate. 


{ENTLEWOMAN (35) REQU IRES POST as LADY 

J HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION, where one or more servants kept. 
Learned Cooking. Small salary but refined home. Capable and a lap tive. Sait 
ge —— or lady. Would take charge of young girls in parents’ absence (not 
Londo Box 353, The 8S; etator, 1 Welli ngton Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


position REQU IRED for well-educated Youth as 
. COMPANION to ELDERLY GENTLEMAN, Musical. Has ie 
knowlec dg re of French, Shorthand, and Typewriting.—Address Box 334, The 
Spectat 23 Wellington Street, Strand, Lo mdon, Ww. ri 


T° PARE) NTS and GUARDIANS —KYNOC H, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a PEW 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 

re quires d. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
ECRETARY, Kynoclh, Limited, Witto on, Birmine ham, 


{NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in “in High-Class 
: forks for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
ly Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E, Position after expiration of 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


(ENTLEMEN SHOULD NOT EMIGRATE, IT BEL ING 
more —— le to grow produce under class at home, Capital 
required, £1,000 to £2,500, Ww rite for full particulars or call 
HORTICULTU RAL, | 2 and : 3 White Street (Moorgate St. Stn.), London, E.C, 
p hone: 14832 Central. 




















pecan | AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL 0 OF MUSIC, 


Visitor ooo Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus. Doc., LL.D, 
Principal ... .. GRANVILLE BANTOCK, 
Visiting Examiner ERNEST WALKER, Mus.Doc, 


SESSION 1909-1910, 


The Session consists of AU TU MN TERM (September 2th to 
December 18th), WINTER TERM (January 17th to April 16th), SUMMER 
TERM (April Isth to June 25th). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, Concerts and Opera, 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secrctary, 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
) (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

ithe MICHAELMAS TERM begins on October 7th, 1909. The College 
prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arta, 

TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £00 a year, and 
several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be 
offered for Competition in June, 1910, 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Hollowny College, 
Enziefield Green, Surrey. 


MYHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
COURSES are held and DEGREES" are awarded in the following 


Faculties :— 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 

APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining). 
acaet COURSES ARE OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 

LIKE. 

The SESSION 1909-10 COMMENCES OCTOBER 6th, 1909, 

Prospectuses giving full information may be obtained free from 

WwW. M.G IBBONS, Registrar, 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE “HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
HOOL, 
(UNIVERST" P Y OF LONDON.) 

The WINTE R SESSION will be OPE NED on FRIDAY, October Ist, 1909, 
at 3 p.m., when Sir JOHN TWEEDY, LL.D., F.R.C.S., will deliver the Intro- 
ductory A Ade dress, and the Dean's Report on the Progress of the Medical School 
will be read. 

The EXAMINATIONS for the Entrance Exhibitions will begin on TUESDAY, 
a Se pte mber, 1900, at ten o’clock a.m, Entries Close on Saturday, the 18th 

tem ber. 

“Phe DEAN and VICE-DEAN will attend on WEDNESDAY, September 29th, 
and on THURSDAY, September 30th, from 2 to 4 p.m., for the ‘admission of 
Students. 

Students desiring to enter the School can obtain Prospectuses and full 
information on application to the DEAN, U niversity College Hospital Medical 
School, University Street, Gower Street, W.C. 

H, BATTY SHAW, M.D., F.R.C.P., Dean 
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Kes COLLEGE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
18 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 


Vice-Principal—Miss H. D, OAKELEY, 


SPECIAL COURSES 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN HOME 
SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS. 





(1) A ONE-YEAR COURSE for Students of Graduate Standing. 

(2) A THREE-YEAR COURSE for Students whose general education has 
reached the standard requisite for entry on University Courses of the usual 
Undergraduate type. 

These Courses provide a Scientific Education in the principles underlying 
the whole organisation of Home Life, the conduct of Institutions, and other 
spheres of Civic and Social Work in which these principles are applicable, 





The Main Subjects of Instruction are :— 
*Chemistry Professor Jacxson, F.S.C., F.C.S., Director, 
(a) General Mrs. McK111op, M.A., Lecturer. 
()) Applied to the 
Heschola. } Mr. H. L. Sura, B.Sc., A.1.C., Lecturer, 
*Econcmics Miss M. A. Arxinson, M.A. 
oe — Miss Aticr Ravenuttt, F.R.San.I. 
Biolog § Professor A. Denpy, D.Sc., F.RB.S., and 
WET -« am “*( Miss Atice Hi11, B.Sc. 
{ Professor Haturevrton, M.D., F.R.S., Director, 
= Miss Auice Hitz, B.Se., Lecturer. 
Professor R. F. Hewiett, M.D., F.B.C.P. 


Psychology (including ) 
Child Study) ae W. Brown, M.A, 
° W. Witsoy, Ph.D, 


Physics... 


Physiology .. 


3acteriology ... 





* EXPERIMENTAL WORK is carried on in the Kitchen Laboratory, and 
provision is made for the systematic study of the * PRACTICAL ARTS under 
Miss MINOT throughout both Courses. 





* Sul jects obligatory in the Post-Graduate Course, and Third Year of the 
Three-Year Course. 


For further information apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL. 





es COLLEGE (University of London). 
THE THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Complete instruction is given for all theological degrees in the University of 
London, and students are prepared for Holy Orders in the Church of England, 


7 ING’S COLLEGE (University of London). 

a This includes the FACULTY OF ARTS (including ARCHTTECTURE), 
the FACULTY OF LAWS. The classes in Laws are arranged by an inter- 
collegiate scheme with University College and the London School of Economics. 
The FACULTY OF SCIENCE with (a) DIVISION OF NATURAL SCIENCE, 
Preparation for Science degrees and also for the Institution of Chemistry 
examinations. (b) DIVISION OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. Preparation for 
preliminary and intermediate medical examinations for which the college is 
a University ceiitre. FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. Systematic courses 
in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering and metallurgy. EVENING 
CLASS DEPARTMENT. Full courses for University degrees in arts and 
science, and various special classes, 


] ING’S COLLEGE for WOMEN (University of London). 
The College is in Kensington Square. The faculties represented are 

ARTS AND SCIENCE. There are also two other departments—viz., HOME 

SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS and FINE ART. ‘The more advanced 

students in scicnce attend classes at King’s College. 

. nant ar and prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College, 

strand, W.C. 


TESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNLVERSITY OF LONDON). 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 4th. 

The Hospital is most conveniently situated, being immediately opposite 
Westminster Abbey. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to the value of £383 10s. will be competed 
for on September 21st and 22nd. 

FEES: For the London Ushsenaity Curriculum, 130 guineas; for the 
Curriculum of the Conjoint Examining Board, 120 guineas. 

Special Terms are given to the Sons of Medical Men. 

There are unrivalled opportunities for Clinical Work, and great facilities for 
obtaining Resident Appomtments. 

Under a scheme for the teaching of the Preliminary and Intermediate 
Subjccts of the Medical Course, mide with the Science Department of King’s 
Colleye, all the subjects of the Curriculum in its Preliminary, Intermediate, 
and Final Branches are now taught by Specialists in their own departments. 

A Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained by application to the 
Dean, E. ROCK CARLING, F.R.C.S., Westminster Hospital, 5.W. 

Bf 43a COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 
NEW SESSION 27TH SEPTEMBER, 1909. 

University of London.—The College provides Courses of Instruction for the 
Examinations of the University in Arts, Science, Economics, and Laws, under 
recognised Teachers of the University. The Laboratories are well appointed, 
and there are facilities for Research. 

Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
































‘T. GEORGE'S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
b (Founded 1876.) TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature, Fine Art (Special Subject 
or 1909-10, “The Nationel Gallery—Foreign Schools’’), History, Geography, 
*hilosophy, Languayres, Science, i. The Classes, under the direction of an 
honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by Experienced Tutors of hich 
University attainment, who work in direct communication with their Students. 
Preperation for Examinations, Fees from 12s. per term.—Write for Prospectus 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W, 


Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 


LECTUBES are given in preparation for all Examinations of the Uni 
of London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine; for the Teach 4 
Diploma, London; the Teacher's Certificate, Cambridge; and for the Cam. 
bridge Higher Local Examination. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a special course of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE 
designed to furnish Training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors, 
and Teachers of Hygiene. 

The ART SCHOOL may be attended by Students who are not taking other 
subjects at the College. 

A single Course in any subject may be attended. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students who deairg 
it by a fully qualified Teacher. 

RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for about 40 Resident Students is provided in the College, 

The College has opened as an additional residence South Villa, Regent's Park, 
where further accommodation for 15 Students is provided. South Villa ig 
about five minutes’ walk from York Place, and has large gardens available for 
Students of the College. 


Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL at the College, 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas grauted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in January, 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one a of the value of £20, anda 
= number of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in 

anuary, 1910, 

They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a Degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT not later 
than December Ist. 








MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


as 


PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the carcers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 
requirements, 

A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, &c., and also 
of the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 
Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of £860. 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October 1st. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
‘4 Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired, Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for GIRLS, ages from 6 to 

14 years. Individual educational care, home comforts, resident trained 
nurse, ‘The house stands nearly 700 ft. above sea level, has light and airy 
rooms, and a large garden.—For Prospectus and references write PRINCIPALS, 
** Hookstead,”’ Crowborough, Sussex. 





( UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.- 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
Colege).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD’s, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Sept. 28, 1909. 
jy HIGH SCHOOL, LONDONDERRY.— 

Principals: Miss MacKILLIP, Miss S. MacKILLIP, Miss M. 
MacKILLIP, B.A. Valuable University Scholarships, £300, £105, £225, £105, 
£90, founded by irish Society and Drapers’ Company, tenable at Girton and 
Dublin University, annually gained by students. Hockey, tennis, good music. 
Healthy situation.—For terms (moderate) apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 














TORTHLANDS, LONDONDERRY.—NORTHLANDS 

SCHOOL OF HOUSEWIFERY, organised by the Principals of Victoria 
High School, offers unique advantages for the Training of the Daughters of 
Gentlemen in House Management ; Diploma given by Department of Technical 
Instruction ; other Subjects can be arranged for.—Prospectus, SECRETARY. 


{ESAME HOUSE for HOME-LIFE TRAINING and 

for TRAINING of CHILDREN’S LADY NURSES and KINDER- 
GARTNERS, 434 Acacia Road, London, N.W. Principal, Miss EMILY 
LAST. The Course of Training includes Practice in the Child-garden, the 
Theory and History of Education, Nature Study, Gardening, and Domestic 
Science. Sesame House Nursery provides Special Training in the Care of 
Infants. TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2isr. 

UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
BURY. —GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical and 
Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman, 
Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY HUGHES.-JONES. 











to SECKETARY, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. 





MALY PEEBS, F.B.H.S, See Prospectus, 
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ONICA’S, 
. T. M KINGSWOOD, SURE 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Toieecth), S.E.R, 

HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 

Nent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
Exoelien uages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &. vein Professors. 
for Langue ECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS 
Principals : 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 


_—————————— 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
C TBAINING COLL EGE FOR ro SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for ine Syndl Training, and by 
the Cambric ndicate 
Principal: Miss CATH SRINE 1. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
epared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 





re 

ru ridze Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 

Scholarshi sof from £4 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is @ Loan Fund, 





ee ae J a 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 
S4 Head-Mistress—Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY. 
Board and Tuition s .. £10 a year. 

A sheol for the Daughters of Gentlemen. ‘The br uildings stand in over ten 
acres of grounds, on gravel soil, high, and well drained. Parkstone is one of 
the healthiest a nd most beautiful places on the South Coast. 

The NEXT ' TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2 2nd. 


,\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head. a - — G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(late of Girton ¢ ‘ollege, Cambridge ; Medixval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Haz rle y Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. léra. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H, KEELING, 
AA C.A , 109 Colmore Row, Birmin; ghia cum. 








HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of 8, Mary's College 
Paddington. 
= residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparatic m for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tifieate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Ms athematics, and other sub jects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Sc holarsnips, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training Colle; 6e. 


\OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastic 3, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualitied teachers, 

Bi ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instru ction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Depertment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of ~~ ee ate ferences permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. , Hon, and Rev, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Fe ae the SEC CRET ARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish Sy rstem, Mi assuage, wig = 
ology and Hye giene, Dancing, Fencing, Hoc ke ey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 


D! TRAINING Sackue 


Pp HYSICAL 
SOUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, CHELSEA.— 
on Swedish system, 








COLLEGE. 


























GYMNASTICS 
Special training in Class 





EDUCATIONAL and CURATIVE 
‘hree years’ course in theory and practice. 
Teachin; - Apply for Prospectus, 








JROEBEL EDU CATIONAL INSTITU TE | Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tou coucerning Sel holarships ap ply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY L ADIES’ COLL EGE, , ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
@ -Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hoe key, Tennis, 
Sea-Bati beautiful clix ; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twe ent Mistresses ; Teac her for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
aughters.—For Pro spec tus app ly PRINCIPAL. 


ANSDOW NE HOU SE, LY NDHURS® GARDENS, 

4 HAMP. STEAD, N.W. —High class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss ( ‘0 NDE! R, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
i lattention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

cs anced Examinations and for the Universities if 
He: althy p tion, Tennis, hockey, &e. 


IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL 
































Pupils p 
required, 


~ (GIRLS PUBLIC 














4 DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince’s Park. Head- 
Mistress: Miss RHYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house 
ad) ¢ the School is now open as a Boarding-House, under the personal 
supervision of the Head-Mistress and her Sister.— Prospectus on application. 
B° URNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS. 


(Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Limited.) 
President—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D, 
fee Principal—Miss PARKER-GRAY. 
Qt HELENS CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


“Prin ipals—Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 





Home comf< rts | combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


IRLS PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST. 


The long-established and important High Schools of the Trust provide 
a liberal education of the highest type. They are fully staffed with Mistresses 
mainly of agen gf education, and prepare Girls for cultivated and usefyl 
life & hema, and for College training leading to the higher professional 
pursuits, 

During the last three years 113 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London Universities and elsewhere have been taken by pupils of 
the Trust. 

The Schools are conducted in a religious spirit. SCRIPTURE INSTRUC- 
TION is given as part of the Curriculum, and DENOMINATIONAL 
TEACHING when requested by Parents. 

HEALTH and PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT are carefully considered, 
Playing-fields with organised Games exist at all the Schools. 

There are PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS for Children under seven. 

In many Schools opportunities are given “ the end of the School Cou 
for training in Household Management, Cookery, and other branches a 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE; and Licensed BOARDING HOUSES are attached 
to those marked thus *. 

The Fees are moderate, ranging from about £3 a Term in the Preparatory 
Departments to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Girls, Advantage is given to 
Pupils who enter early. TRUST SCHOLARSHIPS are given at every School, 

1e following are the Schools in London and the Suburbs :— 




















Name of Address, Head-Mistress, 
*Blackheath uN Wemyss Road al Miss ( Gadesden, M. A. 


Elmfield Road ... ... | Miss Hodge, M.A, 
..| South Side, C lapham Common | Mrs. Woodhouse, 
| Wellesley Road. ae | Miss Leahy, M.A, 
Dulwich Thurlow Park Road | Miss Furness, 

Highbury and | 


Islington’ 6 and 7 Canonbury Place 
Kensington | St. Alban’s Road.., ooo 
*Notting Hill | | 

and Bayswater| Norland Square .., ss. j aia Steele, M.A, 
Paddincton & | 
Maida Vale Elgin Avenue = | Miss Slater, M.A, 
East Putney ...! 18 Carlton Road, and 61 Uprer| 
Richmond Road oe , 
South 


Hampstead 
Streatham Hill 
and Brixton) Wavertree Road.., eee 
Sutton ... ...| Cheam Road ese | Miss Bell, B.A 
Sydenham West Hill | Miss Sheldon. 
Wimbledon Mansel Road and 74 The Hill | Miss Gavin, M.A. 
And at *Bath, Birkenhead, *Brighton, *Ipswic h, *Liverpool, East Liverpool, 
*Newcastle, *Norwich, Nottingham, *Oxford, *Portsmouth, *Shefiield, *Shrews- 
bury, and *Tunbridge Wells. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY at the Office of the 
Trust, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., or from the HEAD-MISTRESSES of the 
individual Schools. 


_NEXT TE ‘RM will BEGIN TU ESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2lst. 


Qt. “MARY? Ss COLLEG ee. PADDIN GTO N. 

h Principal—Miss H. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ oe School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES: Soren, 8 8s. to £5 6s.aterm. School, £5 10s, to £3 10s, a term, 
ergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
nee, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Fi ul il parti iculars from the PRINCIPAL. 


UEEN’S COL LEGE, Hz wrley Street, ~ LONDON, é W. 
Patron: Her Majesty THE gt EEN. 

‘he COLLEGE provides a Liberal Education for GIRLS. The teaching is 
given by Professors, whose Senior Lectures are + n to External Students, 
Pupils are prepared for University Examinations, &. There is a SCHOOL 
for Younger Girls. HEAD MISTRESS, Miss TEALE (La ly Margaret Hall, 
Oxford) For information as to Lectures, Scholarships, Boarding Arranye- 
ments, % apply to the PRINCIPAL, the Rev. Canon BELL, M.A., or to 
the W ARDE N, Miss LEWER, B.A, (Lond.) 


WAliasey ‘GRANGE SU! HOOL, — WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallas ’e minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistr Miss VYNER (late Head-M 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


sromley 
*Clapham 
Croydon 


Miss Minasi, 
Miss Home, 


Miss Major, M.A, 
Miss Benton, 
Miss So, mule 


Maresfield Gardens oe 


















stress of 











} [Anes ASHERS’ ASKE’S GIRLS’ _ SCHOOL, 

ACTON, W.- Hend-Mistress: = ss ,MARGARE A. GILLILAND, 
M.A. Lond., Fellow of University College, London, assisted by a large staf 
of U niversity Graduates and other — ali s. Valuable Scholars} ips and 
Leaving Exhibitions. The NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, 
SEPTEMBER léru.—Prospectuses and Entrance Forms obtainable at the 


School; or from the CLERK to the SCHOOL GOVERNORS, Aske's Girls’ 


School, New Cross, S.E. si ae oe 
fy tee reese, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22xp, 

OME and COLONIAL SCHOOL SOCIETY.— 
: Principal: Rev. D. J. THOMAS, M.A, TRAINING COLLEGE for 
LOWER-FORM and KINDERGARTEN MISTRESSES. Highbury Hill, N. 
Residential and non-residential. Large Practis ng School.—For particulars 
apply to the Vice-Princips al-in-charge, Miss KYLE, B.A. 


YROWBOROU GH, SU SSEX. —Bo: wding- School for Girl. 
J) Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Pri cipal 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teac hers’ Certilcate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
\ EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 


This School is strongly recommended to those who wish for a healthy 
training of mind 














i and body, Refined home. Good grounds, Position high, 
and one of the healthiest in England, Principal—Miss E, DAWES, MLA, 
D.Lit.Lond, ; Classical Se holar, Girton. 


G, FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
. at 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 





AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lsr. 





S LFIEL D, 

bs Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College ; 

oC nior of St. Leonards School, St, Andrews). Thorough modern education. 
per Forms prepared for examinations. Splendid record of health, Large 

Grounds, gravel soil, Two Scholarships sola annually, 


KEL FI RIPON. 





INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, September 20th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Telephone; 7 Grayshott, 
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ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


R , Litt.D. 

Provides education leading on to the UNIVERSITIES oa PROFESSIONAL 
PUBSUITS, and te efficient home life, with a course of study during the final 
year in DOMBSTIC ARTS aad HOUSEHOLD BUSINESS. e FEES 
range from £663. te £7 17s. 6d. term. SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS are 
awarded amnually to the value of £300. 31 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS TO THE 
UNIVERSITIES have heea won by girls in the School during the last 5 years. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT receives careful attention. There is a 
playing-field aud large ——-, with organised games and systematic 
exercises under medical oe 

There are throe BOARDING- ae approved by the Governors. The 


fees range from a to 23 guineas 
XT TERM GGINS SEPTEMBER léra. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


PBINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 





President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS bee ne 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING asd DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Special terms for Oficers’ Daughters. | rR Education, with special atten- 
tion to Languages, English, and Mus Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs, to 75 gs. 
per year, AUTUMN ERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. 


INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — The 
above OPENS in SEPTEMBER as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Principal—Mise H. T. NBILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
&c. Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dartford 
P.T.C.)—Prospectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst. 


] L AnD FORD HOUSE SCHOOL, BRAINTREE, 

ESSEX.—Principal: Miss STEEL JOHNSON. Good modern educa- 
tion offered, and happy refined home. Particularly healthy, dry locality. 
House large; extensive grounds; gymnastics, hockey, tennis, &c. Vacancy 
for sisters ; reduced fees. 


Ss? ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L. 

- + Pre r = oo apply to the SECRETARY, L BA Scheme, the University, 

5 Anure a 


my\uk DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
fistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 

















Special eare given to indivi idual ual development. 
Sr ANDREWS sc HOOL FOR ; GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

S 7 LBONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 


NA climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
—- om India ond the Colonies, aud special arrangements can be made for the 

sare of such childven during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
h mses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrocnds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a he: althy outdoor life and physical 
training.— Prospectus and School _ on application to the HHBAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Le odgo, St Audrews 


nthe. 


OM 
NAUTICAL TRAINING 
HM.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ COLLEGE 


Established 1862. Incorporated 1893, 


Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LI,p, 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral the Hon, Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, ¢.¢3, 


Captain Superintendent—Commander  D_ WILSON. -BARKER, B.N.B., F BSE, 
Head-Master—F, S. ORME, M.A. (Emm. Coll., Camb.) 


The Ship is anchored in the Thames hames off Greenhithe, in one 
healthy reaches of the River. . of the Most 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of 
intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE at 
over 3,000 Cadets have already passed out as yw tty in that ca: ie 
At the same time an poe Ary system of GENERAL EDUCATION 
carried out. 

Moderate terms.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the SE 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. cma, 


mete eeees ACADEMy, 
SESSION 1909-1910, 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., la A., late Fellow and Lecturer, Linosly 
Co lege, Oxi "Oxf. ord, 


ENROLMENT FOR NEXT SESSION, which commences on Tuesday 
5th October, 1909, is now being made, and it is particularly requested th:t 
early intimation be given of Boys who are to be enrolled. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place 
Monday, 4th October, before which date intimation should be given of Boys 
who are to be enter 

The Prospectus of the School may be had on application to the Academy, or 
to Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St, Davi 
Street, Edinburgh. 

There are two Masters’ Boarding-Houses for Senior Boys and one for Junior 
Boys (between the ages of 7 and 13), The information papers regarding they 
Houses os May also be had on application. 


B RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS, 
FARM AND COLONIAL SCHOOL. 

Thorough TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING, LAND 
AGENCIES, &. General School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARE pp. 
VOTED to BAC KWARD and DELICATE BOYS, For Gentlemen's Sons only, 

Sach Pupil an Individual Problem. Ages 14 to 2, 

A staff of five resident Masters and several Instructors for a maximum of 
35 pupils. A small ‘‘Home Farm” worked entirely by the pupils. Work oa 
larger farms for wider experience. 

Surveying, levelling, carpentering, lathe work, shoeing, riding, driving, 
shooting, milking, butter-making, grooming, all "farm jobs. Model Poultry 
Farm, utility and show breeding, incubators, trussing and shaping, heasant- 
rearing. Fruit plantations, grafting, budding, gardening, &c. Good Sngineer- 
ing Course. First-class plant, whole house “lig shted by electric light, pumps 
and lathe driven by power. Full Farm Course in Agriculture, Dairying, 
Chemistry, &c, 

_ Apply to the Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sce., F.R.G.S., P.C.S, 


(aan 











qr. M. ARG ARBT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY, 
h Limited, POLMONT, STIBLINGSHIRE, N.B.—BOARDING SCHOOL 
for GIRLS, w nd x the inspection of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 





Thorcugs Modera Education. Tho School is healthily situated on dry gravel 
soil. Large Playing-fields for Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Prospectus 
from the Hoad-Mistress or Sec retary. The Directors have a pointer Miss 


WORSTOLD (formerly Assistant- Mistress at S. Leonards School, S. Andrews) 
coed, in September, Miss H. Jex-Blake, who has been appointed 
atof Lady Maryuret Hall, Oxford. Aurumn Term Brains Serr. 29ru. 


Wik R EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

‘THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. —Delightful Home School, 
with thorouck education for Geatkemen’s Daus ghters only. Entire charge of 
: ~ ik dre a with parents abroad. Besideat trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
For INustroted Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


1 ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends COUNTRY 

A HOME for PAYING GUBSTS and CHILDREN, Very healthy. Gravel 

sol, Charge and tuition of Children undertaken ; also training of Lady Pupils 

iu poultry-keeping and domestic economy. Ideal home for backward and 
eheate Girls. Apply Lady BEAUMONT, Swannington House, Leicester; or 
M ALLSOP P. Hill I Farm Bungalow, Botley, Hants. 

AL 4 RLBOROUGH.—School for D: iughters of Gentlemen. 

xcellent education on modern lines, Every care taken of the ; vapis is” 
well-boing.—For re eulars, apply to the Principal, Miss ASHUWIN, M.A 
St Alls an's School, The Green, arlborough. 























Hi AIN* 3 HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
i Day, Boarding and Kindergarten, Head-Mistress: Miss C. L. 
PRIMROSE, M.A. Situated on a hill a mile outside Taunton. Definite 


Religions fustruction in accordance with Principles of Prayer Book. Boarding- 
fee irom £75 a year. Preparation for Universities.—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 





AND ST. SAVIOUR’ s GRAMMAR 
SCEOOL, TOWER BRIDGE, S.E. 
Heal-Master—W. G. RU SHBROOKE, Esq. 
ST. SAVIOUR’S AND ST. OLAVE’S AMMAR ‘SCHOOL, 
NEW KENT BOAD, SE 
Head. Mistrese—Mise M. FRODSH AM, B.A. 
ENTRANCE EXA M'INATION, TU ESDAY, September li4th, 1909. 
CHRISTMAS TERM COMMENC ES WEDNESDAY, September 15th, 1909. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for the Boys’ School may be awarded on 
the results of the Examination. 
Forms of application for admission to either School may be obtained from 
the C LERK to the GOVE RNORS, Tower Bridge, S.E. 


D EFECTS OF SPEECH AND  LIP-READING. 
Resident and Day Pupils of good social position from 4 years of age. 


i Roading for Adults (Residence if desired), References to Specialists and 
Fi r particulars, apply to Mise BULLOCK (Certificated Teacher), 


gt OLAVE'S 

















Til Fcllows Road, |, Hi 1m paton London, N.W. 
{OUNTR Y HOME and MODERN EDUCATION 
OFFERED to a few CHILDBEW under twelve. Farm produce, Special 
mil supp ily ond onies kept for the children. Riding. Games. Bracing 
dis b he urs from London. Excellent references given and pe 
Box 355, 4 he ectator, 1 Wellin: gton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 





AUTUMN TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 17ra, 





TAUNTON. 


iets 











Psetr ese aes COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Playing Fields, Gymnasium, Metal and Carpentry Workshops, Swimming. 
Bath, Fives-Court, &e, 





WASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Heed-Master—Rev. P.S, 


WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
a sineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 

sorps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. Ex. bi 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 2 


JHE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM. =) ‘1864. 
_ —SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC SCHOOLS anid 
O3BORNE. It is well known for its beautiful buildings; 16 acres of grounds, 
gravel soil. Ten miles from London. Exceptional advantages for Small 
Boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


} YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN Bat. 
Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 











‘ING’S SCHOOL, CO ANTEREURTY— 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£19) on 

DECEMBER Ist to 3rd. Open to boys joining September 2lst, as to others. 

Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &., with- 

out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Mas ster, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, MA 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODERATE COST. SEPARATE JUNIOR 
HOUSE. NEXT TEBM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22xp.—D. E, NOBTON, 
M. A., Head-Master. 


“‘LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 

sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN TUESDAY, 2lst September, 199. 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, ‘M.A. Cantab. 

\T. COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, RATHFARN NHAM. 
School on definite "Church lines with Public Scho r 
reduced for Clergy. Beautiful situation on slope @ 
Warden : Rev. W. BLACKBUEBN. Ope 


“0 . 



































Leading Irish 
system. Fees £70; 
mountains near Dubiin, 500 ft. high, 
Scholarships N November, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHO 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Se , Scientific, and Medical Life. a 
Junior School; quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. 10F 
Senior Sc hool-and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Se ho« 1 House — 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liber val E dues 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims; at : idua 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are smail, all boys hav 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities P 
by the endowment.—P: articulars from the HLAD- MASTER. ‘ = 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing clit 

4 aims at developing health, intellect, and charac . Thorou igh 
education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pre sure, ys ti o 
observe, and use their hands. Religious differences hon 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible, Experienced care of delicate beys. 
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OoOYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Founded 1845. CIRENCESTER. Re-organised 1908, 
Patros—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL. 
caamvax-LORD MORET N. — Vice-Cuarmman—EARL BATHURST, 
Trand-owners, Land-agents -urveyors,Agriculturists, intending Colonista,&e, 
a “ming and Colonial Brauch. Fstate Management and Fo: Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
limas, &¢., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
ns nig NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 5th. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £75 and an ENTRANCE EXHIBI- 
TION of £20 will be competed for in October. 


~ GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 


and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
,LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
4 (THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL.) 
blie School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
vocoenisea by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Seimming-bath ; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c. 
Reet nt Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; Ist Open Scholarships, 
Hertford and Merton Colleges ; Ist place Naval Clerkships; Admissions to 
Sandhurst, Osborne, kc. NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER l5ru. 

Apply nd-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 
eat 


Bs COLLEGE—An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 




















Carpentry, Riding 


4 
Pu l f 
Military Examinations. 

















for next term will be held on FRIDAY, September 17th. At this 
tion EXHIBITIONS may be awarded. Reduced fees for Sons of 
1 Oilicers in the Army and Navy.—For particulars apply to the 


AR, Bath College, Bath. 
ERY COLLEGE, 


SA RRP OT 
j SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 


Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 
QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
kK 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 

ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
oe Sherborne. z. 
FOREIGN. 

HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

/ LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 




















| eee EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
Miss Methereil is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange for 


interviews with parents. 

] RESDEN.—Fraulein SCHMIDT and Miss GILES. 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, Danghters of Gentlemen. 8 Residenzstrasse, 

Residenzplatz. High-Class Education and a happy home for 10 Girls. Great 

facilities for acquiring German, French, Music, Art. Conscientious care of 

health ; outdoor exercise. Excellent references from parents of English pupils. 





QWITZERLAND.—V\ illa Praestana, Zollikon.—ZURICH 
WO HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
ror A Limirep Nuwser or YOUNG LADIBS. 

Thorough Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian-French, Italian), 
Literature, Music, Art, &c. dividual training. High moral, intellectual, 
artistic, and hygienic influence. Beautiful and bracing situation on sunny 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Extensive Pine-Woods. 
GAMES, Swimming, Skating, &c., &c. Highest references (English and others). 

For Prospectus and all particulars, address— 

E LADY PRINCIPALS, 
Villa Praestana, Zollikon, Zitrich, Switzerland. 











TEAR PARIS.—ENGLISH HOME SCHOOL where 
GIRLS ATTEND FRENCH PRIVATE DAY SCHOOL or LYCEE. 
First Professors for *‘ Arts d’Agrément.”—Prospectus of Miss SHAND, 
Chateau de Verson, Calvados. After October Ist, 19 Avenue Victor Hugo, 
Chatou, Seine-et-Oise. 
JHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, auatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing, Work is conducted in Frenclh.—Apply for particulars. 


UGANO, ITALIAN SWITZERLAND — 
4 International Institute for Young Ladies. Delightful climate. Beauti- 
ful country. Excellent opportunity for learning languages, Italian, French, 
German, &e. Music and pictures, &c. References abroad and Prospectuses 
will be gladly forwarded.—Frau BARIFFI-BERTSCHY. 














El PZIG—Frl. SCHWENCKE RECEIVES a few 

4 GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with first-class teachers, 

Seacticnl C ay id and Dressmaking. Good opportunities for acquiring 
iversational German, Joncerts a a > —App 

EMILIENSTRASSS 3d. Concerts, theatres, and galleries attended.—Apply, 


RS. COOK, North Biddick Hall, Washington, Co. 
hee Durham, RECOMMENDS a high-class FINISHING SCHOOL in 
3ERLIN, under the personal management of a French Lady. Highest 
nat es. Ssoapoctante and particulars apply Mrs. MACK, 13 Genthiner 
Strasse, Berlin, W. 


al ‘ . 
r VHE CHAPLAIN of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, COSTE- 
r SELLE. SOUTH FRANCE, hopes to return there in October. He would 
: glas to TAKE CHARGE of and EDUCATE YOUTH desiring to winter 
. broad, I reparation for Public Schools and Universities. Special facilities for 
dearning F rench.—Address Rev. WALTER BACK, M.A., Zeals Rectory, Bath. 


RISTOCRATIC FAMILY in TOURAINE RECEIVES 
Sake young ENGLISHMEN DESIRING to LEARN FRENCH with view to 
rape De ro cooens — 7 special method. Excellent situation ; 
y recommended. Sport: boarand stag hunting. Tennis.—For inf ati 
wnite to M. PIOZIT DE LAHOUSSAYE, La Palisse, Allier, France. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. _ 
ADVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS— 


Grvin The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
in th a rw gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
on - selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
ome or abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
T,R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 




















OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Fucesutes, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
turdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
CHOOLS 


and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Lt4., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 

ve personally inspected. 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


4 -ewakt & & Ou 

ts or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Lhring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
24920058 in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. fhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, F.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


Oe fe ASSISTANCE to PARENT'S in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesscs, 
Introduced, “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 

Pocer (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 Gerranp. 
ero for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 

tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CiiARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Established 1858. fake aE 
OF MEDICAL MEN 





























mo INVALIDS.—A_ LIST 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in Loudon, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: “‘ Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


, Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


HOTEL, 

INVERNESS-SHIRE, N.B. 
Grand impressive scenery. Most convenient Hotel on the famous “ Royal 
Route” to Inverness. Caledonian Canal Steamers two minutes distant, 

Salmon Fishing. Golf. Posting. Motor Inspection Pit. Petrol Stocked, 

Ey Pewsios Terms rrom 5 Guineas. 

: _FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE PROPRIETRESS. 
ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Voleanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. Pree 
Lovely 


1 ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. j 
situation 800 feet above the sea level, very sheltered, close to 
moors. Private sitting-rocms if required. Meals served at separate tables, 
Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “‘CANTAB.,” Middlecott, Lisington, 
Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 
+ She 


ONDON, 
PRIVATE HOTEL. 
ial terms for loncer 


22 TORRINGTON SQUARE, 

Bed and breakfast, 3s. 6d.; pension per day, 6s. 8S 

eriods. Central position, within five minutes of all Tube connections,—Miss 
VILLIAMS, Proprietress, 











BANAVIE 








BEN NEvIs, 

















SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 
14 14s—VIGO, OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ (for 
Co SEVILLE and GRANADA), MOROCCO, PALMA, September lith; 
also September 29th. 
£18 18s.—_CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, PATMOS, CRETE, MALTA, 
AJACCIO, and the RIVIERA; also 
£16 16s, October 22nd.—PALESTINE, EGYPT, and GREECE. 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
} bg IN VINTAGE SEASON.—Miss BISHOP is 
TAKING a small Social PARTY, September 29th, to Rome, Naples, 
Sorrento, ee Florence, Venice, &. Short sea ———- Mont Cenis 
and St. Gothard routes. Inclusive fees. References exchanged.— Programmes 
from Miss BISHOP, 27 St. George's Road, Kilburn, London, 








= 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
72 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and port, APPLY for 4% LOAN 
STOCK, 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


mnNnYPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 
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Bese COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Mone: may be pe, invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. ja 2 

real estate, where judicious investment will return from | to 0%. or 
full particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of B.N.A. 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for dis 1, Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. F SER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—C ~chiet Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who p mer ne plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 7806. 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46.—HOWARTH & FATR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 


4) PILEPSY—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equip for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
xperienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Bilherds Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exe hange Street East, Liverpool. 


N USIGC AT ONCE.—Our Music by “Mail Department 
ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock 
We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return.— 
MU RDOC H, MURDOCH aad CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.( C.; and | at Birmingham, Brighton, Camb ridge, _ Newcastle, Southse ae 


Peay Guat MUSICAL FES STIVAL. 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
OCTOBER Xh, 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1909, 





























Principal Vocalists : 

Mesdames PERCEVAL ALLEN, DONALDA, AGNES NICHOLLS, 
GLEESON WHITE, ADA CROSSLEY, PHYLLIS LETT, and 
KIRKBY LUNN. 

Messieurs JOHN COATES, JOHN HARRISON, WALTER HYDE, 
FREDERIC AUSTIN, DALTON BAKER, HENSCHEL, and RADFORD. 


Conductor: Dr. HANS RICHTER. 





Tuesday ‘ ” 
iornin’, } “ ELIJAH, 
Mr. Rutland Boughton’s New Work, 
Tuesday “A SONG AT MIDNIGHT.” 
Evening. SIR EDWARD ELGAR’S SYMPHONY, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


“THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS.” 
BACH’S MOTET “THE SPIRIT ALSO HELPETH US.” 
MOZART’S “JUPITER” SYMPHONY, 


Wednesday { 
Wednesday f DVORAK’S “STABAT MATER." 


Morning. 





Evening. AND MISCELLANEOUS. 





Thursday 


orning. HANDEL’S “JUDAS MACCABEUS,” 





Mr. Granville Bantock’s 
“OMAR KHAYYAM,” PART IL 





er nef (First ae ae ‘. Birmingham), 
&- AND PART ITI. irst Performance), 
AND MISC ELLANEO OUS 
: be ry ig MASS IN C, No. 4 
Pain f AHMS. “SONG OF DESTINY.” 
a BEETHOVEN'S “EROICA” SYMPHONY, 
Friday 7 ’ «wp ry oe 
evening. } BERLIOZ’ “FAUST. 
PRICES FOR ORDINARY TICKETS. 
Reserved Seats for each Morning Performance .., ove oo 41 1 @ 
Unreserved Seats for each Morning Performance am exe 10 6 
Reserved Seats for each Evening Performance ... wih ose 1 0 
Unreserved Seats for each Evening Performance : ; 8 0 
A set of Tickets (transferable) will be issued at £6 és, These ‘ad: n't to every 
performance, and have priority of choice in the Ballot. 
The Strangers’ Committee will Ballot for and Select Places for } who 
cannot conveniently attend to Ballot for their own places, on ap; u by 


letter, accompanied by remittance, to H. K, BEALE, Esq., the Churman of 
that Committee, at Messrs. Stoc kle y & Co.'s, 123 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 
Detailed Programmes may be obtained yx post. free on application to 
ALTER CHARLTON, Secretary. 
Winchester House, Victoria Square, Birmingham. 


SS z ———— 


A HOUSE WITH A 6 YEARS’ BEPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Dlustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boota and Shoes, ‘Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


_ Aine. at Birmingham, Leeds, a: md Wolverh: unpton,— 


Aa A Pamphiot on Intant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 

From birth to3 moaths, From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 

A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Lufants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safeguard ohildren from Diarrhea and Digestive 

Troubles so oftea caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 











Best Value and Largest Stocks in London, 


BOYS’ SCHOOL 
OUTFITS Br Cie ee 


BOYS’ OVERCOATS tnnmedie’s ex 


Latest Styles. 
Qualities specially recommended 19/11 256 29/6 35% 








Being Actual Manufacturers and Selling at the Lowest Possiti, 
Rate of Profit, the above will be found the Best Value Obtainable, 


GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING 


An Immense Assortment of the Newest Materials. Only 
the Most Experienced Cutters and Tailors employed, 








es 


Lilustrated Price Lists, Self-Measurement 
Forms, and Patterns on application. 


CHAS. BAKER & COS 
; STORES, LTD. 
Head Depot and Letter Order Department: 
271, 272, 273, 274,, HIGH HOLBORN, W(, 
And at 


41, 43 Ludgate Hill; 137 to 140 Tottenham Court 
Road; 256 Edgware Road; 27 to 33 King Street, 
Hammersmith; 5, 7, and 9 Seven Sisters Road, N. 


YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, all 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
of the transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law. 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmore. 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
SALT 





IS 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our acts our ango!s are, for good or ili, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us siiil.’ 


CAUTION. 


Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT 
SALT. Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 








‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 5&E 








aon oats «2 @& & eb 








) the 
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BURBERRYS 


re well known in every field of Sport and Travel, and 


though they have not before appealed directly to the 


jitterateur, scholars and politicians should weigh care- 
fully those advantages to Health and Comfort which 
distinguish the scientific form of clothing invented by 
Burberrys, and have proved incomparable throughout 


the habitable globe.  Everybody—whatever his vocation 
—sometimes stands in need of a 
WEATHERPROOF, 

the obsolete forms of which—so injurious to health and 
so disappointing in service—have long ceased to satisfy 
the expectations of modern enlightenment. What is 
wanted, and what Burberry supplies, is an agent which 
guards against rain-storms, however severe and prolonged, 
and without artifice maintains a healthful temperature at 
all seasons of the year. ‘This is provided in the 


URBITOR, 
a Burberry, light in weight, attractive in appearance, 
permanently weatherproof, and always comfortable to wear 
because it is 
NATURALLY VENTILATING. 


That is to say, that though rain fall, the Urbitor, proofed 
by Burberrys, exhibits an elemental antipathy to all 
moisture, much resembling that of birds’ feathers, which 
reject wet while remaining permeable by air. Thus the 
Urbitor is an efficient weatherproof, and yet more than a 
weatherproof; it is an 
OVERCOAT, 

comfortable to wear in fine weather, looking well with 
every description of hat, and harmonising with every 
place, time, or purpose. 

“Burberry-proof Kit,” XVIII. Edition, posted with Patterns, on 


coquest, together with agencies (by appointment) throughout 
n 


ted Kingdom and France, 
BUR p F f RY 30 to 33 HAYMARKET, LONDON. 
10 Bvd. MALESHERBES, PARIS. 


BUENOS AYRES, NEW YORK, & BASINGSTOKE. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 
A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Price 6!d. per 1 oz. Packet 
1s. 1d. s 23 Tin 











Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. have 
just published— 
BEGGARS. By W. H. Davres, Author of “The Auto- 
biography of a Super-Tramp,” “ Poems,” &. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
This is a contribution to social history, and reveals the view point of the 


tramp. Relating genuine personal experiences, the author writes with great 
freshness of style and original wit. 


MARGARET HEVER. By Exizaseru Martinpae. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

This novel is mainly concerned with the interplay and the counteraction upon 
one another of two personalities. Introspective and psychological in its main 
interest, it will probably attract attention as being the work of an author with 
an individual and concentrating style, 


ENGLAND AND PRICE cine 
THE ENGLISH. 


7s. 6d. net. 


“‘ Mr. Collier’s book on English life is more thoughtful and better expressed 
than anything on similar lines that we have read.”"—Spectator, 


THE BOOK EVERY ONE IS READING. 


ELIZABETH By 
VISITS ELINOR GLYN. 
AMERICA. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mrs. Glyn’s new book has all the sparkle and vivacity of her early work, 
Elizabeth is older, but her tantalising personality is as effective as ever. 


H. W. NEVINSON’S NEW BOOK. 


ESSAYS IN FREEDOM. 


6s. net. 
“ The work of a mind well stored and a heart ever fresh and sympathetic.” 


—Athenzum, 
A DRAMA OF THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. 


THE CLIFFS. By Cartes M. Dovenry 
Author of “Arabia Deserta” and “The Dawn in Britain.’ 
5s. net. 

















DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





BRAMPTON Motor Chains 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


JACKMAN and CO., 


138 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No. 11468 CENTRAL. 











THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


*“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
A D A Ri Ss 5 Ss we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.”—The Queen, 
For Furniture, Boots, Patent 
POLISH. 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelied goods. 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD, 





2s. 2d. 7 4 ” ” 


MEDOC., 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

licht Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 


for Regular Use. 








ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found yery superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 


Serials 


WANTED 


Humorous Sketches 


NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
__ KENDAL. 


“K” BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 


Short Stories 





The appreciation this wine meets a 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives ns additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


For nearest Agent write 
“KK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


—_——_—_ ———— ~ 


CASES FOR BINDING. 










who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3D zen Rottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, wmcluding Cases 
and Bottles, 


a. who know these Wines tell us there is no 
‘aret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 





WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 87 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Dook- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 














Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any DBook- 
selier or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 
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Send Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, thus referred to 
“A New Way of Life” :— 

“T should like, 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spzcraror, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


in relation to the question of 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price is. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., 
WHO . WAS > SWEDENBORG? 


London. 





A Lecture on “EMANUEL SWEDENBORG: HIS 
LIFE AND CHARACTER,” 


will Le sent FREE AND POST-FREE to ALL applicants on their sending 
their names and addresses to the Secretary of the SWE a 


SOC TE TY, 1 Bloomsbury $ Street, London, W. c 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 


1YUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
L 1B RARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Loxnpoxy. Codes: Uyicopr and A BC, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Centnrat 1515); 
p37. PICCADILLY (Tele phone: Marrain 3 3601), _W., LONDON. 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE E 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAQUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition the people by bringing abcut the 
aaoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
ar br PAYMENTS. 
. ad. 


> 


- 35 v7 0 | Members a on an 

ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 

Hon. iy ue Presidents : : 0 °| Associates, with Literature 

Mem) and Journal ... 050 

Lhe eine ription of Ladie 1s i Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


PyOOK BARGAINS.— ae Diary, 4 vols., illustrated, 
) Best Edition, 42s. net, for 21s Iodgkin’s Early English Pottery, 42s., 


for 25s.; Harmaworth Atlas, cloth, 25s., half-morocco, 35s., cost double ; Chaffers’ 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 








Pottery and Porcelain, 4s., for 28s. 6d. ; Cust’s Authentic Portraits Mar 
Queen of Scots, 66., for 186. ‘Gd. ; Menpes’ Paris, 42s., for 17s. 6d., 1909; Scottis 
ay ory and Life, 42s, net, for 18s. ; lk armsworth Encyclopedia, half-calf, 

Cd., or cloth, 32s. Gd. ; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 2ls.; 1908, 246. ; 


Hi arvie Brown's Travels of 4 Naturalist in Northern Europe, 2 vols., 63s., for 

S d ; Liacad’ 3s Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 2ls., for 10s, 6d. 100,000 
i i for fmle or Exchange. Please state wants.—BAKER’S 
GRBAT "POO KIMOP, JON | BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 








The Times Book Club, 


376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. 


Telephone: 5392 Gerrard. Telegrams : “ Unieme, London.” 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 


All the best Books, English and Foreign, in 
every Department of Literature, 


BIBLES. PRAYER-BOOKS, BOOKS OF DEVOTIQy, 


Bookbinding of every description undertaken, 


The Restoration of Old Books and Bindings skilfully 
carried out. 


A Catalogue of Books in Beautiful Bindings, 
suitable for Presentation, has been prepared 
and is now ready. Copies post-free on request, 


Purchases to the value of £1 carriage free to 
any railway station in the United Kingdom, 


The Largest Book Shop in the World, 


The busy man’s greatest asset is the saving of time, 


ARGYLLS 


save time and save expense. 








The ideal Cars for private or professional 
use—for town work or country pleasure. 


Not only RELIABLE for SPEED but also for 


WEAR. 
12/14 H.p. Standard Side-Entrance Car = <= «= £285 
12/14 H.p. Two-Seater Car - - - = «= £275 
14/16 H.p. Standard Side-Entrance Car - = «= £375 
14/16 H.p. Two-Seater Car - = = = = = £355 
ARGYLLS, Ltd... ALEXANDRIA by GLASGOW, 
Glasgow Depot-—92-94 Mitchell Strect. 


London—6 Great Marlborough a w. 





Great Age and Maturity. 





USHER’S 
WHISKY. 


ANDREW USHER & CO., Distiturers, Eprysvrcs. 


London and Export Agents :— 
FRANK BAILEY & CO., 59 Mark Lane, E.C. 





Incomparable Fiavour. 














PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.. ee 











Be 1OKS WANTED. —Highest prices given for Old Sporting 
sooka Mayazines, Plays, Poctry. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 


HRowlandsaon, - h, Phiz, &. Old Books or Maps on America, 


Canada, or British Colonies. Also Coloured Engravings, Autograph Letters, &c. 
Any quantity for immediate cash. 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, ham. 


Buyers sent any distance. —HECTOR’S 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, pris ” 

AREY’S “GRADUS AD ARNASSUM 
With the English Meanings. 

Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


London : Published by the Stationgns’ ComPanr, Stationers’ Hall, Ludg:te Hil. 

















104, 


98, 
red 
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Macmilian & Co.’s List. 


Handbook of Marks on Pottery 


and Porcelain. By W. BURTON, M.A., and 
R. L. HOBSON, B.A. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[ Tuesday. 





Giordano Bruno. py J. Lewis McINTYRE, 
M.A., D.Sc. With Photogravure Plate, 8vo, 10s. net. 
SpECTATOR.—“ Mr. McIntyre’s painstaking volume is very welcome...... 
A clear and interesting ns arrative.” 





New 6s. Novels. 
a Comedy 


OPEN COUNTRY: witha Sting 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


The story of a friendship betwe en a man and a young, inexperienced, but 
charming girl, told mainly in the man’s brilliantly written letters, 


The Key of the Unknown. 
3y ROSA N. CAREY. [ Tuesday. 
The motif of Miss Carey’s novel is the reverse of that worldly wisdom which 
exhorts all girls to seek social elevation by endeavouring to secure a prize in the 
matrimonial market, 


Poppea of the Post Office. 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH,—“ A very pretty, interesting, and touching little 
story.” 


A CERTAIN RICH MAN. 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


DETROIT NEWS.—“ A story the like of which is written once in a genera- 
tion. For insight into and portrayal of human emotious it has never been 
excelled. The reader finds bits of himself here and there. And it is an appeal 
to public conscience such as the Hebrew prop vyhets made, and such as Harriet 
Beecher Siowe gave to the world of her day in ‘ Uncle ‘Tom's Cabi: a. And the 
realism and charm of it all grow with the pages until the reader feels the 
wizariry of a modern Scott and the leading of another Dick ns, and is ready to 
call for more when all is done, and the book laid down in a hush of feeling.” 

NEW YORK Ov TLOOK.—“ Mr. William Allen White's remarkable novel...... 
the book moves the heart, it entertains, it is a true reflection of life Mr. 
White's story is « s eminently worth while, a refreshing oasis in the unusually arid 
field of recent fiction. It is brave, hi mest, aud kindly......well seasoned...... 
with genuinc, kindly, pervasive humour = 

SAN FRANCISCO ARGONAUT,— ‘He reminds us of Thackeray......He has 
written a novel that deserves to be called great, and to be placed in the front 
rank of American literature.” 

PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER.—“It pulsates with humour, interest, 
passionate love, adventure, pathos—every page is woven with threads of human 
nature. 


*,*° Macmiilan’s Autumn Announcement List post-free 
on application. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


The Autoty pe . Fine Art Co., Li Ltd., 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN MONOCHROME OF FAMOUS WORKS 

OF ART BY THE AUTOTYPE PERMANENT PROCESS. 
Amongst numerous Publications may be mentioned :— 

SELECTIONS from the National Gallery (London), the Wallace 
Collection, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery (Liverpool). 

a a BY HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collection, Windsor 

SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART from varicus Collections. 

ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 

DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 

PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 


Prospectuses of above Issues wilt be sent on application, 
app 


Full particulars of all the Company's . Publications are given in THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. Now ready, Extarcep Epersow, 
with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and Tint-Biocks of Notable Auto 
types. For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alpha- 
betically under Artists’ Names. Post free, ONE SHILLING, 


A Visit or Insr ECTION 1S INVITED 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CO., Ltd., 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 








From Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons’ List. 


THE LETTERS OF 


PERGY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Collected and Edited by 
ROGER INGPEN 
Editor of Pitman’s “ Extra Nlustrated” Edition of Boswell’s Johnson, 
Containing 489 Lettocrsa. 
With 42 = lilustrations. 
Two Vols., 25s. net. Edition de Luxe, 42s. net. 


“Mr, Incpen hys done all that can be done to provid vith a perfeet 








edition of one of t the most interesting series of letters in LE h i ature. 
The editor himself appears unobtrasively, but at the right moment to provide 
us with the necessary biographical notes. Missing or illegible words have been 
as far as possible restored, in brackets; and wudated letter s thor 
written froin Hoge to Keswick, have been arranved in a bl t! h 
necessarily doubtiul order. A vast ar nount of la your must ~¢ > go to the 
< ation of this respon idence, labour sh rewdly expended « h admirable 


results. The edition is worthy of the magnificent materia! with which it 
deals.””— tt N. ws, 
“ Worthy, with its excellent notes and illustrations, to rank amongst the very 
best esipalnen of letters in the lamruage A rich store of new material 
A model of good editing and a storehouse of human and absorbing interest.” 
—Pali Mali Gazette, 


SEPT. 16. 


RODDSCREENS AND ROOBLOFTS. 


F. BLIGH BOND, F.R.I.B.A., & DOM BEDE CAMM, 0.S.B. 
In Two Vols. demy 4to, cloth gilt, with nearly 90 Collotype Plates 
and upwards of 300 other Illustrations, 32s. net. 

In this work that characteristic feature of English Churches 
the roodloft and screen, is treated historically and pictorially 
Chapters on the history and development of English Screenwork 
the iconostasis and the roodloft, are followed by chapters on 
Post Reformation Screenwork, and the icon graphy of screens. 








MAKERS OF NATIONAL “HISTO! = SERIES. 
Edited by W. H. HUTTON, B.I 
Each in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Illustrated, 3g. 6d. net. 


FRANCIS ATTERBURY. 
By H. C. BEECHING, M.A., D.Litt. 
“Full of interest......./ An invaluable storehouse.”—Times, 


GENERAL WOLFE. 
By EDWARD SALMON, 
September 13th is the 150th anniversary of the death of Welfa 
and the capture of Quebec, and in view of this Mr. Salmon’s I. sife, 
which is the best biography yet published of the hero of Quebec, 
should be particularly we leome. 
Write for C omplete List of Books in this Series. 


THE ALL RED SERIES 
THE DOMINION OF NEW 
ZEALAND. 


By Sir ARTHUR P. DOUGLAS, Bt. (formerly Under-Secretary 
for Defence, N.Z.) In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Maps and 
Illustrations, 7s. Gd. net. 

(Uniform with “ The Commonwealth of Australia,” by the Hon. 
B. R. Wise. Write for qpoviens n pag ‘s.) 


COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES SERIES 


SPAIN OF THE SPANISH. 


By Mrs. VILLIERS-WARDELL. In imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top, with 32 Full-page Plate Illustrations, 6s. net. 
(Uniform with “ Italy of the Italians ” and “ France of the French. ") 


THe GLORY oF tHE CONQUERED: 
The Story of a Great Love. 
By SUSAN GLASPELL. 6s. 


“A moving story. —Times. 








LIGHTER STUDIES OF A 
COUNTRY RECTOR. 


By the Rev. JOHN VAUGHAN, M.A., Canon of Winchester. In 
crown $vo, cloth gilt, gilt ‘top, silk register, 6s. net. 





SEPT. 15. 


LAY SERMONS FROM THE 
*“ SPECTATOR.” 


By M.C.E. With an Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 
In crown Svo, cloth gilt, gilt top, silk regiate r, Ss. net 


Write for Pitman's Complete illustrated dutemn & List, ready September 27th. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 
1 AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S First Autumn List 


ARS UNA: SPECIES MILLE. 
A NEW UNIVERSAL AND INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF ART MANUALS 


Writtcon by the most representativo Authorities in the various countries, and 
Protfusely IMlustrated. 


THE FIRST VOLUME, TO BE PUBLISHED ON SEPTEMBER 14, WILL BE 


ARTin GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery of Ireland, 


With 6 Colour Pilates and over 600 Half-tone Illustrations, limp cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
[Prospectus on application, 


This Volume is the first of a series of handy manuals of the History of Art in all lands and at all periods. The most distinguished 
authority in each country dealt with has been chosen as its historian: Sir Walter Armstrong, Director of the National Gallery of 
Ireland; Dr. Bode, of Berlin; M. Maspero, Director of the Gizeh Museum at Cairo; Dr. Corrado Ricci, Director-General of the 
Fine Arts in Italy ; Dr. Max Rooses, Director of the Antwerp Museum—to name only a few. It is a somewhat remarkable fact that 
the first volume of the series is the only History of Art in Great Britain and Ireland that has ever been published. Each volume, 
which will appear simultaneously in England, Germany, America, France, Italy, and Spain, will reveal to the lover of Art and to the 
student a wealth of treasures of which he can have had hitherto but a very scanty knowledge, for each one is illustrated more 
elaborately than any work of this kind has ever been illustrated before. The books will prove of the greatest interest to collectors, 
students, and Art historians, for the solid qualities of the text, the large number of illustrations, the detailed bibliographies, and the 
carefully compiled indices will testify to the lasting value of the series. Each volume will have no less than five or six hundred 
reproductions of works of Art, with colour plates in addition. The price, uniform for all volumes throughout all countries, will only 
be 6s. net (6 marks in Germany and 7.50 francs in Latin countries). They will be bound in limp cloth, and will be of a size to make 
them easily portable, so that travellers will be able to carry them with their Baedekers and Murrays. 


The Series begins with ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, and the following volumes are in preparation: 


BYZANTINE ART. GERMAN ART. ROMAN ART. 

THE ART OF INDIA. THE ART OF GREECE. THE ART OF NORTHERN ITALY. 
EGYPTIAN ART. ART IN HOLLAND. THE ART OF SOUTHERN ITALY. 
FLEMISH ART. THE ART OF CHINA AND JAPAN. SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE ART. 
FRENCH ART. ART IN NORTH AMERICA. 











THE 150th ANNIVERSARY OF THE CONQUEST OF QUEBEC. 


The LIFE & LETTERSof JAMES WOLFE 


By BECKLES WILLSON. Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 18s. net. [Prospectus on application, 


Never before has the character of Wolfe, who is one of our greatest Imperial heroes as well as a figure of peculiar 
charm, been deeply or sufficiently analysed, in spite of the fact that an elaborate self-analysis is supplied by his 
lettors. Mr. Beckles Willson is fortunate in that he inhabits General Wolfe’s house, and he includes in this volume 
all Wolfe’s letters which have any value, including many which have never seen the light before. There are also 
hitherto unpublished portraits of the General and his parents. Thus for the first time is the true Wolfe to appear 
before the British public, and there can be no doubt that everyone who has the sense of patriotism in his veins will 
welcome this monument to the man whom Stanhope calls “ The Nelson of the Army.” 


THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1793. 


By Prince P. A. KROPOTKIN. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 6s. net. (Immediately. 


His view of the French Revolution is Socialistic, and undoubtedly there is nobody better fitted to put forward this 
hitherto unwritten point of view than the author of “ Mutual Aid.” The interests and actions of the people during 
that period, as distinct from its chief actors, have never met with full appreciation at the hands of historians. 
Written by one whose sympathies with the aspirations of the masses are so well known, this book will be found to be 
of ugigue historical value for the general reader as well as the political and economic student. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 


By ALPHONSE BERGET. Profusely Illustrated from Photographs and Diagrams by the Author. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
[Prospectus on application, 

He has written a history of aviation from the earliest times to the present day, with full accounts of the recent 
exploits of Zeppelin, Wilbur Wright, Farman, Blériot, and Latham—to mention only a few. The technical details of 

the various machines are described in language simple enough to be followed with intelligent interest by the general 

reader, and the author helps us to understand his text by the number of diagrams, which he has specially drawn, and 

by his remarkable photographs. Moreover, he has the art of imparting his own knowledge to others with a charm 

and lugjdity which will hold his readers fascinated to the end. 








AN ENGLISH HON EYMOON. By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 


Illustrated, crown S8vo, 6s. net. 
This book describes the wanderings of two newly wedded American couples in England. Pleasantly written accounts 
of visite to Canterbury, Stratford-on-Avon, Oxford, Cornwall, the Lakes, and other places hallowed by literary and 
hisserical associations make up a volume of considerable variety and literary charm. 


MIMMA BELLA: a Sonnet Sequence. By the late EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








THE QUEEN'S EDITION. (Dedicated, by permission, to H.M. Queen Alexandra.) 


FAIRY TALES. By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. With 8 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations 
in Black-and-White by Hans TeGanrr. 1 vol. feap. 4to, 6s. net. 


Tondoa: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Messrs. METHUEN will publish on September 16th— 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The demand for this volume is great, and to avoid disappointment orders should be sent at once. 





They will also publish on the same day IN AMBUSH, by Marie Van Vonrsr, Author of “ The Sentimental 
Adventures of Jimmy Bulstrode,” and THE SEVERINS, by Mrs. Aurrep Sipewrcx, Author of “Cynthia’s 
Way.” Crown 8yo, 6s. each. 


They have just published a delightful story full of comedy by G. A. Brearnenam, Author of “Spanish Gold.” 
It is entitled THE SEARCH PARTY. Crown 8vo, 6s. Kindly order at your Library or Bookseller's. 
Also ask for the cheap edition of SALTHAVEN, by W. W. Jacozs, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. and for THE 
SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER, by ArcHIBALD MARSHALL, Author of “ Many Junes.” LORDS OF THE SEA, 


by Evwarp Nose, is now ready. “It is a tremendous drama.” Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Messrs. Methuen have just commenced the publication of the new edition of the Works of Oscar Wilde in 


12 volumes, feap. 8vo, 5s. net each. The first volume is LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME, AND 
OTHER STORIES. The second is THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. [The third is POEMS. 


Kindly note the appearance of the following books:—(1) MICHELANGELO, by Geratp S. Daviss, 
with 126 Plates, wide royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. "This is the latest volume in that fase fnating series “ Classics of 
Art.” (2) NAPOLEON’S BROTHERS, by A. H. Arrertnee, with 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS, by E. V. Lucas, crown 8vo, 6s., is now ready. This book contains 16 
Coloured Illustrations by W. Dexter, and 3° other Illustrations. It is uniform with Mr. Lucas’s A WANDERER 
IN HOLLAND and A WANDERER IN LONDON. 

Two volumes of the highest interest to the general reader who loves biographical history and Court chronicles are 
THE ROSE OF SAVOY, by H. Norn Wrt1ams, with many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net; and THE 
COURT OF LOUIS xii, by Mrs. K. A. Paramore, Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





FICTION 
SPLENDID BROTHER. By W. Perr Rivaz, Author of 


*&e. Crown 8vo, 
uld not be a be a r "proof of Mr, Pett Ridge’s literary power than is 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
RUBENS. By Epwarp Dittoy. With 483 Plates, 


wide royal Svo, 25s. net, [Classics of Art, 
This is a very fine book, and wonderfully cheap. 








“ Rubens the magnificent is here treated magnificently.”—Daily Chronicle, oH y* ne ott ne —-~ mom —  P shemnematen."—~Btentert 
e & “ , cow 2 _— le 
“It is a beautiful book.”’"—Liverpool Post. 


TOWN PLANNING : Past, Present, and Possible. By 
H. INIGO TRIGGS, A.R.1.B.A. With 170 Illus., wide royal 8vo, 15s, net. 
“ This splendid volume is prob: ably the most elaborate work of its kind that 


LORDS OF THE SEA. By Epwarp Nostz, Author of 


“The Edge of Circumstance.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


| 
has yet appeared in this country.’ ’—Daily News, | “A great, almost tremendous drama. "'—Duily Chronicle, 
| “A book that oug and to be read.’’—Daily News, 
THE DECAY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. By “ Here there is strength and feminine grace and a broad issue, A fine novel 


JOS EPH McCABE. Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. indeed.” —Pall Mall Gazette 


Te 00k is well and agreeably written, and the tone is always moderate; WATCHERS BY THE SHORE. By J. B. PatrTerson, 










and co —Spectator re , nn San Ot . " 
oe ithor of “‘ Fishers of the Sea." Crown 8vo, 6s. : 20 r 
ag ngulanty impressive -and. _ trating volume."— ly Telecraph. = As st trong, . » moving, and re freshing bx rok. ""—Seolsman penis Sti 
* This 3 eminei itly interesting book......it is written os critical acumen and “Ane tionally { fine and dramatic n »vel.”” —Daily News, 
detachment,” —Manchester Courier. “Th 1e of the book is its fidelity, its obv iously true characterization, ita 


intensely real descriptions,’’"—Morning Leader, 
ELIZABETH: ELECTRESS PALATINE AND QUEEN | 
OF BOHEMIA. By MARY ANNE EVERETT GREEN. Revised by S.c.| DEEP SEA WARRIORS. By Bast Luszocx. With 
LOMAS. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 4 Illustrations, crow: [Second Edition, 
“ A singular service to historical studies,”—Morning Post. - A fascinat ing book, a ‘cok bo ok of the sea.”—Daily Mail. 
* All those who love the sea should read this book.’’—World, 


AMONG THE DANES. By F. M. Bortury. With “ Written with masterly vigour and picturesqueness.’’—Morning Leader, 


loured and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. * ” Po | ~ WE . 
“A welec yme and valuable adc litic ou to the literature of tra ta fall G THIS DAY'S MADNESS. . By Mav ne ANNESLEY, Author 
—Pai it J ‘all azette, oe ee OE See. SOWS SVO, Se . 
“A charming and much needed description of Denmark to-d We : Fi ld. } = he - . >is « so _— me ae ill meng Fest, 
aig ies’ ield astiy ente Lluing Dovel, —Lat Mat gazelle, . 
“ An interesting, well-written volume, and excellently compre s=hensive. “* Miss Anneiey writes with a great freshness, buoyancy, and vigour, Fron 
aily Express. the first she grips the reader."’—Liverpool Courier. 


0 sy M. STEPN 7SO} hy 
ST, TERESA OF SPAIN, By Here H. Couviut, WU ae Geet et ae 


"A fascinating book."—-IUustrated London News. LOVE AND THE WISE MEN. By Percy Whiz, 







“Her present biograp sher defines St, Teresa’s position with rare ~- * os Author of “The West End.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
—LDuaily Graphic, 
“Am st sympathetic study of Teresa.”—Daily Chronicle, GIANNELLA. By Mrs. Huan Fraser, Author of 
An able book on a notable woman,"—Daily Mail, “ The Slaking of the Sword.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
ANNI DOMINI : a Gospel Study. By Lapy Mase, AVENGING CHILDREN. By Mary E. Many, Author 
INDSAY. In 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, = net. * The Parish of Hilby.” Crown 8v¥o, 6s, 
thor has taken the Gospel Text, and, making it the ' The ok is strangely attractive. Standard, 
round it the people, the scenery, and the historical ‘ The story isan achievement in the art of character drawing.”’-—Liverpool Post, 


corditions which = & the environment of our Lord's daily life, “Tt is a charming story, excellent in design and execution,’’—Pall Mali Gazette, 


MESNERISM AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE: a Short) THE CASTLE BY THE SEA, By H. B. Marniorr 


WATSON, Author of “‘ The Flower of the Heart."" Crown 8vo, 6s. 





of Mental Healing. By FRANK PODMORE, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net, ** A splendid mystery srmingled w C )- *— Worl 
“We =e unmend all readers to read Mr. Podmore’s book.”’"—Da ily News. “ 2 are oe, rr cee ee vauiee 
“ purable account......lucid exposition and scholarly writing. — Times, “ Exhales the very breath of modern adventure. The most jaded lover of 


he most int eresti ng and valuable pieces of work recently done in | pomance can hardly fail to fall a victim to its fascinations.""—Daily Telegrap. 


riography of ideas,”’—Outlock.} 
. By Grace Rays, Author of “The Wooing 
THE YOUNG NATURALIST. By W. Percrvat Wesre.t. Tie ae 


wn Svo, 6s, * An extraordinarily interesting book.” —Guardian, 











‘The est book on British Natural Hietory ever published. It runs to “ This fine, delicate, moving novel is a real book.’’"—Daily News, 
er aes, = vd e utains 248 Illustrations, It should be given to every boy and “ Altogether a fascinating work.’’—Manchester Courier. 
ri iu the kingdom, 
* Ne re > ples asaut and useful book than this comprehensive volume could A ROYAL INDISCRETION. By Ricwarp Marsa. 
Put into the hands of a boy or youth.”"—Glasgow Neus. Crown 8vo, 63. 
W e doubt if so comprehensive a guide has ever been issued in one volume.” “ Replete with a most delightful humour.”—Manchester Courier. 
—Morning Post. * An ingenious idea, used freshly and amusingly,”’"—Morning Leader, 








METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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THE “R.T.S.”. NEW LIST, 


PROSE SSS aOR SEO RON STE Tee Te 


W. G. LAWES, OF SAVAGE ISLAND and New Guinea. 


By JOSEPH KING. With Preface by Dr. WARDLAW THOMPSON. Map, Portrait, and many Illustrations. Demy 8yo, clot, 
gilt, 5s, net. [Ready September 27th, 


GEORGE GRENFELL: CONGO MISSIONARY & EXPLORER 


By Rev. GEORGE HAWKER. With Photogravure Portrait, Maps, and 32 pages of Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, net, 
[ Heady. 
SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. _ Briset 2, ova 
Coloured Pictures by 
HAROLD COPPING. Described by the Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham, Handsoma 
folio (163 by 12}), artistically bound in white cloth, gilt, 16s. net. Second Edition. [ Ready, 


THE TEMPLE, ITS MINISTRY AND _ SERVICES, 


as they were at the Time of Sans Christ. By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM, Large crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, New Edition. [ Ready, 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. tk" ben” ct Chote RD 


Edition, with 8 new Coloured Plates by Haroip Corrine. Crown $8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [Ready in October, 


THE MANDY NATURAL HISTORY. — MAMMALS, 


By ERNEST PROTHEROE, F.Z.S. With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page, 32 Plates in Colour, 48 Black-and-White Plates, 
aud 114 lUustrations in Text. Demy 8ve, cloth gilt, 5s, net. [ Ready. 


5S. R. CROCKETT’S NEW STORY—THE MEN OF THE 
MOUNTAIN. Fee ee ee eerie eee. With 16 lilasteations be Mane 
Corrina. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. [ Ready. 


MELEN WM. WATSON’S NEW STORY—LOVE, THE 


INTRUDER: e A Modern Romance. By HELEN H. WATSON, Author of “Andrew Goodfellow,” &, 
Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, [Ready September 14th, 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS. presi snSue missionfield. by ANDREW be stewane 


a Director of the London Missionary Society. Large crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [Ready September 27th. 


THE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS: IS IT DEFENSIBLE? 


By the Rev. G. HANSON, M.A.,D.D. Tract for the Times, 1d. [ Ready, 


BEZA’S ICONES.—Contemporary Portraits of Reformers 


-_ Being Facsimile Reproductions of the Portraits in Bena's 
of Religion and Letters. “Tcones” (1580) and in Goulard’s Ejlition (1581). With 


Introduction and Biographies by 0. G. McCRIE, D.D.; and 51 Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. Cheaper Ejition. 
[ Ready, 


B Rev. A. H. DRYSDALE, D.D., ) 
CHRIST INVISIBLE OUR GAIN. <h  Devoticaal Silacunr = the ae 
Philemon,” “Early Bible Songs,” &c, Large crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 
CALVIN: the Man and his Work.  syaisyatisme: With Portiaicssnd semen 
other Illustrations. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 
RECORDS OF MERCY. | iiicitypueter.c.s IS\AcSON MLA. ‘Large crown Svo, cloth gile 3s, 6d 
[ Ready. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE CROSS. Bret Suntbice FRM and Pe 
AMY LE FEUVRE’S NEW STORY FOR BOYS & GIRLS— 


‘US, AND OUR DONKEY.” By AMY LE FEUVRE, Author of “Probable Sons,” “Teddy's Button,” &. With 
4 Illustrations by W. H.C. GRoomg, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, [Ready September 14th. 


FOR QUEEN AND EMPEROR. — 3, fitisr>noiittor Mac ol 


Scapegrace io Hero,” “Bob Marchant’s Scholarship,” &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page, and 8 Illustrations 
in Black-and-White, by J. FINNEMORE, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. [ Ready 


NEW ANNUALS. (Ready September 18th.) 
THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR GIRLS 


First Volume of New Series. Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 384 pages, demy Sv9, 
768 large pages, 12 Coloured or Tinted Plates and hundreds of cloth gilt, with Coloured and other Pictures, 3s. 6d. 
other Illustrations, handsome cloth gilt, 8s. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR BOYS 


832 pages, with 12 Coloured or Tinted Plates and hundreds Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 384 pages, demy 5y0, 
of other pictures, handsome cloth gilt, 8s, cloth gilt, with Coloured and other Pictures, 3s. 6d. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. 


Imperial Svo, 960 pages, with 12 Coloured or Tinted Plates, and over 500 other Illustrations, handsome cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. 


__ THE __ RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, London, E. = 


Loxpon: Printed by L. Urcort Grit at the Lone en m and County Printing Wi orks, Drury Lane, wc .C.; and Published te Jeum Baker for the ‘‘ Sprcts 
(Li imited) at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, September ilch, 190? 

















